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The method of exposing targets with the 
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KEYSTONE Guerhead Tachistoscane 
has Several Distinct Aduantages 


over the method used with other projectors 


1. As many as twelve exposures may be made from 
a single slide—as against one. 


2. The twelve successive exposures are projected at 
the same spot on the screen. 


3. The cost of each exposure is reduced to the mini- 
mum. 


4. The projection is greatly facilitated because of 
the number of exposures available on a single slide 


and by the way in which the slide is manipulated. 


YES, in Economy, in Ease of Operation, in Flexibility 
to Classroom Requirements, in Adaptability to Pres- 
ent-Day Demands and to Coming Developments in 
Projection Material—the Keystone Overhead 
Tachistoscope stands first. 


Just try a Keystone Overhead Tachistoscope—its su- 
periority will be evident. 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY 
Meadville, Penna. 
SINCE 1892—PRODUCERS OF SUPERIOR VISUAL AIDS 
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Diversitorials 


Leading Articles 

UR leading articles in the first four issues of this 

school year were signed by Findlay, May, Corey, 
Hoban—outstanding names in the audio-visual field 
Continuing the practice we next offer two companion 
articles, both from California and strongly contrast 
ing. Jn this issue we present “Visual Education from 
a 25-Year Perspective,” by Dr. Frank N. Freeman 
of the School of Education, University of California 
This eminent educator, who has conducted so much 
of the finest scientific research yet done in the visual 
field, gives a scholarly, dispassionate appraisal of the 
visual achievement of the past quarter century, and a 
penetrating analysis of procedures necessary for 
ary issue will 


further significant progress. Jn the Febri 
appear “Looking Ahead 25 Years in Audio-Visual 
Instruction”, by Francis Noel, State Director of Audio 
Visual Education for California, and Elizabeth Noel, 
Francis Noel, 


leading figure in the wartime training programs, gives 


his wife and constant collaborator. 


a warm, vivid picture of advances to be expected 
during the quarter century ahead. The two articles 
together are a stimulus to sound and balanced think 


ing which our readers will enjoy. 


Our Cover Picture 


HE painting “Khorramshahr, Iran”, portrays a 

notable achievement of the war—the transfor 
mation by U. S. Engineers of a tiny fishing village in 
the Persian Gulf area into a highly important harbor 
for the trans-shipment of war materials to Russia. On 
this mighty pier our G. I.’s, working in 150-degree 
heat, once unloaded eight ships in six days. The artist 
is Bruce Mitchell, the sponsor, Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey to whom we owe the privilege of repro 
duction. 

There is further ‘significance to this painting. It 
is one of many, by well known contemporary artists, 
commissioned by a great industrial firm to show a 
segment of American life. “All sorts of visual tech- 
niques,” says the Standard Oil Company, “ranging 
from picture magazines to television, comics to doc 


umentary films, animated graphs to easel paintin 


oS 
are playing an ever increasing part in bringing knowl 
edge and understanding of a wide range of subjects.” 
Standard Oil’s growing collection of such paintings has 
been “in continuous use in publications and, as a travel 
ing exhibition, seen by thousands”. The employment 
of the fine arts to tell the story of an industry 1s another 


recent manifestation of visual educatiot 


The ““Church Department” Starts Soon 


HE Church and the School field are alike “educa 
tional”. They differ chiefly in their curricula, not 
ini teaching purpose. The same procedures and tech 
niques, for using their appropriate materials, are ap 
plicable to both. If visualization, then, is essential to 
good teaching, visual methods are equally valuable in 


either field. Like the School field, under the fresh 
stimulus of wartime training by visual methods, the 
Church field is moving faster than ever before toward 
wider and more intensive visual teaching. Visual 
Education belongs in the Church as inevitably as in 


tl e School. 


lHe EpucaTioNAL ScREEN seeks to be of more 
service to this Church field. At various times in the 
past we have made sporadic efforts to this end by 
running “a page’ on church activities. It was too 
little space to be important, and the field was too 
little interested, Times have now changed. We are 
ready for a more significant effort in a larger field. 
Our new “Church Department” will start with four 
full pages in every issue, always additional to our regu- 
lar number of pages. Inasmuch as the new department 
will be concerned exclusively with the audio-visual 
idea in education, as is the magazine, our readers in 
both the School and Church fields will find positive 
values on every page. 


lhe editor secured for the new Department is a 
man widely known in the Church field and of rare 
qualifications for the work. He is William S. Hockman, 
2043 Mars Avenue, Lakewood 7, Ohio, long a Direc- 
tor of Religious Education in different denominational 
fields and author of many authoritative writings on 
visual instruction in the church. In February we will 
introduce Mr. Hockman to our readers in conjunc- 
tion with his own editorial presentation of plans and 
proposals for the new section of EpUCATIONAL SCREEN. 
(he four-page Church Department will begin in the 
March issue. (To any readers inclined to write to 
Mr. Hockman at once we say “Don’t hesitate!” Do it 

w. at the address given above). 


A New Project Under “School Made Films” 


W call special attention to the new feature an- 
nounced in this issue in the “School Made 
Films” department. One of Mr. Schneider’s plans 
tor the department, of which he recently became editor, 

the development of a national record, ultimately to 
become complete, of all school and college film pro- 
ductions—past, present and to come—in the United 
States. He has prepared a simplified “National Ques- 
tionnaire’, answerable with minimum time and effort, 
tor wide circulation throughout the country. 


\ copy of the “National Questionnaire on School 
\lade Films” is enclosed in this issue of EDUCATIONAL 
SCREEN to every subscriber. We would urge the fullest 
possible return. Report any and every school-made 
hlm you know trom personal knowledge. If neither 
you nor your school has yet started such work, hand 
the Questionnaire to a colleague in your own city or 
Return them either to the magazine or, 
preferably, to Mr. Schneider direct. From the accumu- 
lating data he will draw more and more helpful ma- 
terial for the readers and makers of “School Made 
Films.” Keep the Questionnaires coming back. 


elsew here 
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Russia Cables 
” A ageven cordial and unexpected anniversary greeting 
was cabled to us from Leningrad on January 3rd 
and reached us safely on January 7th! It read precisely 
as follows: 

“Educational Scientific Film Department Hermen 
Pedagogical Institute heartily congratulates you pre- 
sonally and all colleagues in behalf of the 25th An- 
niversary of your Journal striving for development of 
educational films mighty means of culture serving pro- 
gress mankind best wishes for the future.” 

Although it is our 24th anniversary, beginning our 
25th year, and although the eight word signature to 
the message was undecipherable, we were still pleasur- 
ably intrigued by these warm words from the heart 
of great Russia, whoever the sender might be. The 
next day’s mail clarified the matter. 

The greeting, sent by Mr. B. Toll, head of the 
department named, was the first friendly gun fired in 
our direction, in a campaign for greater mutual under- 
standing of things audio-visual in the educational 
systems of the Soviet Union and the United States. 
To that end an elaborate questionnaire has been pre- 
pared by the Leningrad Institute for circulation in 
this country through the National Council of Ameri- 
can-Soviet Friendship, 114 East 32nd St., New York 
City. The Council seeks wide response from American 
educational institutions, will supply copies of the ques- 
tionnaire in any quantities, or will welcome names and 
addresses to which the questionnaire will be sent direct 
by the Council. 


The Commercial Field Has Much to Tell 

OR twenty-four years THE EpuCATIONAL SCREEN 

has rarely run any regular articles save those 
written by educators, for educators, on education. 
Last October we ventured an experiment with the 
article by Mr. Francisco, himself the head of Francisco 
Films Inc., producers and distributors of industrial 
motion pictures and filmslides. To be sure, it was 
notably well written, was based on careful cooperative 
research with educators—but it was still a “commercial 
article”. Reactions were interesting. One letter said, 
“Fine issue. First one I could ever read from cover 
to cover... ”, but the correspondent was also a com- 
mercial man! Another reaction was an unusual in- 
flux of articles from other firms in the audio-visual 
field ! 

The simple fact is, of course, that the commercial 
firms do know a great deal about their audio-visual 
field, not only about its technical side and their own 
contribution thereto, but also about the teaching pro- 
cedures involved or in vogue. Long and devoted con- 
tact with teachers and classrooms has amassed this 
knowledge. It would be an unmitigated blessing at 
this moment if the average teacher, the country over, 
possessed a reasonable fraction of such knowledge. 
More and more commercial firms have enrolled in 
their personnel teachers direct from the classrooms, 
men and women of unquestionable educational back- 
ground, high teaching ability and long experience in 
the use of visual materials—to bridge the gap from pro- 
ducer to consumer, to talk the teachers’ language, to 
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give valuable information and service, to impart knowl- 
edge and stimulate action where neither existed before. 
These representatives have accomplished much for the 
held as well as for their employers, and will continue 
to do so indefinitely. Further, it is an excellent sign of 
progress in the audio-visual field, this hiring of teachers 
to contact teachers. The great textbook companies 
learned it long ago and have been practicing it for 
decades. 

The idea is already formulated in some quarters 
that talk about the vital need for professional training 
of teachers is fol-de-rol. We need merely to have these 
picked commercial representatives circulate among 
the schools—tell them, show them, teach them—and the 
trick is turned. But there are flaws in the idea. The 
educational realm is self-propagating. The teaching pro- 
fession has been trained by the teaching profession 
from time immemorial. It takes teachers to train 
teachers as much as ballplayers to train ballplayers. 
Further, training teachers for visual instruction is a 
form of higher education which requires a still higher 
range of teaching. Finally, higher education demands 
the teaching of all truth, impartially, comprehensively. 
The commerical representative, even knowing the 
whole truth, must perforce be highly selective in his 
offerings to his learners. Directly or indirectly he 
should point out the path to his company’s door. 

Another simple fact, however, interests us more. 
There are key men in the commercial field with the 
truly educational viewpoint and background, with ca- 
pacity to think far beyond sales, plus the ability to 
write pleasingly and with power. An article from them 
still may spell benefit to their firms—if only by the 
mention of their connection under their names—but be 
highly valuable to the teaching field. The worth to the 
reader may outweigh any implication of profit to their 
companies. THE EpucaTIONAL SCREEN has long bar- 
red commercial writing—even some notably good writ- 
ing—from its editorial pages, but always reserving 
a section expressly for our commercial friends to use 
as they please. For some years, however, we have had 
a growing suspicion that we may be depriving our 
readers of certain things they would like to know which 
are unobtainable—in ‘our present stage of visual pro- 
gress—from any academic source. So an experiment 
in this direction seemed logical and we began it with 
the Francisco article aforementioned. Another, “A 
Commercial Firm Favors Filmslides for its Educa- 
tional Purposes”, appears in this issue. Should the 
practice become habitual? We shall look to our readers 


to decide. 


Hail and Farewell 


R. Donald P. Bean came with THE EDUCATIONAL 
M ScREEN as Publisher in October, 1944. In the 
summer of 1945 he accepted a position as Di- 
rector of the Stanford University Press in Cali- 
fornia and his connection with THE EpucATIONAL 
SCREEN is now entirely severed. Our best wishes go 
with Mr. Bean in the new position for which he is em- 
inently fitted by his previous long experience as Man- 
ager of Publication for The University of Chicago 


Press. 





es 
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Visual Education from a 
Twenty-Five Year Perspective 


A highly stimulating pronouncement on fundamentals by an eminent 
authority—an antidote for muddled thinking on visual education. 


K know enough about visual aids to increase 

the effectiveness of instruction in many fields 

at least fifteen percent. This was demonstra 
ted twenty years ago. In spite of this, comparatively 
little progress has been made in the more than a quartet 
of a century since various kinds of visual aids wer¢ 
adapted to use in the school. It is true that visual di 
partments have long existed in many cities and that 
state and country distribution systems have been set up 
[t is also true that some fairly large scale demonstration 
programs have been tried out. It remains true, how 
ever, that the day by day instruction in most classrooms 
of the nation is carried on with the help of an infir 
itesimal amount of visual methods and materials that 


could be used to advantage. 


This is a sober statement of fact that does not need 
for its support some of the extreme claims that used to 
be made which contrasted the ear and the eve as chan 
nels of experience. Language remains, and always will 
remain the predominant means to intellectual growth 
and communication. The picture magazines, led by 
Life, seemed to promise a revolution in the method 
of dissemination of informa“ion and ideas. It turns out 
that the really significant material they have put out 
has been in the form of articles. Pictures will never 


displace language, spoken or written 
have a unique 


Notwithstanding this fact 
and a vital part to play 


pictures 
Ideas are developed and com 
municated through language, but they are built on 
our experience with the world about us, received 
through the senses, the most comprehensive of whicl 
is vision. Ideas are spurious when they are developed 
in a vacuum. Moreover, words are clumsy substitutes 
for the concrete perceptions and images with whicl 
we have to deal when we study the properties of things 


and their relation to each other, as in art, mechanics 


or physical science. Neither realm, that of ideas whicl 
rests on language, or that of perceptions and Images 
which rest on sense experience, can be substituted for 
the other. 

If we still fail to give visual experience tts due in 
teaching and study where is the bottleneck? We used 
to say that it was the stalemate between production 
and distribution on the one side, and extension of ust 
on the other. Low production raised the cost, higl 
cost hindered use and meager use kept down produ 
tion. Everything was at dead center. How to get ofl 


the dead center seemed a problem waiting on some phil 


anthropist or far-sighted industrialist who would be 
willing to subsidize large scale production in order to 


FRANK N. FREEMAN 


School of Education 
University of California 
Berkeley, California 


lower the cost and thus stimulate both use and pro- 
duction. The problem doubtless still lies to a large 
degree at this point, and there are suggestions that 
large producers have been so convinced of the large 
possibilities of visual education that they may be will- 
ing to venture enough capital to get it on its feet. 
However, this is not the only requisite. Unless ac- 
companied by other measures it will not be sufficient. 


Some point to the extensive use and extraordinary 
effectiveness of visual aids in the armed forces as an 
indication of what will shortly happen in the school. 
Undoubtedly a vivid demonstration was presented by 
this military use. This demonstration has impressed 
the public and may help to give support for expanded 
programs in the school. Also, a large number of trained 
men are ready to put these programs into operation. 
However, the gain from the use of visual methods 
ii! the armed forces may easily be exaggerated. Noth- 
ing new in principle was discovered or put into prac- 
tice. The great development was due to the existence 

especially favorable circumstances, the presence of 
extreme urgency, the availability of unlimited funds 
and personnel to meet it and the unlimited control of 
the creation and maintenance of the program by a cen- 
tral authority. None of these conditions obtains in the 
public school. However, the armed forces’ extensive 
use of visual methods will doubtless give impetus to 


their wider use in the school. 


The chief requirements which now have to be met, 
are, it seems to me, more money, better organization 
and more adequate preparation of teachers. The wide 
publicity given to the armed forces’ program and the 
prestige that it enjoys will doubtless help to get larger 
provision in school budgets. However, there will be 
obstacles to enlarged budgets. They will compete with 
other requirements, such as for increased salaries, and 
will meet resistance in the disposition to reduce costs 
of governmental agencies. A good case must be made 
for the increased outlay. 

Better organization must provide readier use of all 
visual aids when they are needed. The wholly inad- 
equate circuit system of distribution is still too widely 
used. It is as limited in value for films as it would be 
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for books. Materials must be within easy reach of 
the teacher at all times. 

No other means will avail if teachers are not trained 
in the use of visual materials so that they turn to them 
as naturally as to books and use them as easily. The 
California State Board of Education has recently adopt- 
ed a regulation requiring all teacher-training institutions 
to provide a two-unit course, or its equivalent, for 
those preparing for teaching credentials. This will be 
effective, if, in addition to learning to handle projec 
tors and other apparatus, the teacher learns what is 
more difficult, to use visual materials at every appropri- 
ate place in the subject he teaches. This requires the 
formation of new habits of thinking of the different 
parts of the subject, and of teaching them, in terms 
of visual materials as well as of printed materials. 

To bring this about in the case of new teachers is 
the task of the teacher-training institutions, and a dif 
ficult task it is. No small part of the difficulty lies in 
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the fact that teachers in these institutions are not them- 
selves accustomed to using and thinking of visual ma- 
terials. Even if all new teachers become adept at the 
use of visual materials, however, the teachers in serv 
ice will have to be retrained—an enormous task in 
which local school systems and teacher-training insti 
tutions should cooperate. A major effort is needed on 
the part of all concerned. It is reasonable to expect 
that more rapid progress in the use of visual aids will 
be made in the next quarter century than has been 
made in the past. The practical demonstration of their 
value in war training is added to the scientific dem 
onstration that was made in many studies. If the 
production hurdle can be overcome, if better organi 
zation can be worked out, if enough money can 
be had and if teachers in preparation and in service 
can be trained, visual aids can be put in their rightful 
place. It is not time for easy optimism. Wholehearted 
and cooperative effort, however, may do the job. 





A Reader Speaks 


R. Winsey’s article on “Art and the Small Color 
Slide” in your November issue was of special 
interest to me, as I have been making 2x2 slides in 
color and black-and-white by the copying process for 





Home-made copy equipment for making 2 x 2 slides 


several years. If | were a beginner, however, or anx 
ious to make my first slides, I think I would be a bit 
bewildered by the rather complex processes described, 
and I find this to be true of most published materials 
on this topic. 

Slide making need not be complex or expensive, 
however. I am enclosing some snapshots of “poor 
man’s” copy equipment of my own construction, which 
overcomes many difficulties. The stands are made of 
scrap lumber, in various heights. With the aid of 
ground-glass focusing, the area which the camera and 
supplementary lens-tubes and lenses cover on the base 
of each stand is found, and this area is cut out. The 
stand can then be placed on copy of any size, books 
of any thickness, in slanting position or straight, 
and the image is still sharp. Each stand is marked 
with the lens and tube equipment, and has a mark 
underneath the top to indicate the position of some 
fixed point on the lens mount when it is in focus. | 
can then change the camera from stand to stand, fully 
loaded with film, and copy pictures of various sizes 
without resorting to ground glass. 

The heavy blocks of 2x2 inch wood beneath the 
outer ends of the tops of these stands were used to 
secure greater rigidity and permanent alignment. In 
more recently built stands I leave the blocks out and 
nail a narrow board across the top and back, nailing it 
to the uprights and to the camera-support board. The 
stands can then be “nested” for space economy in 
storage. These stands really work. | have made thou 
sands of sharp slides, at minimum fuss and bother. A 
light meter is of course needed for color work. The 
weight shown hanging in the background of some of 
the shots is a pendulum which beats seconds, to time 


my exposures. 


MARK FLANDERS, Director 
Department of Audio-Visual Education 
Public Schools, Waterloo, lowa 
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We Really Learned about Eskimoes 


4 miniature reproduction in full detail, of class procedure 
in the utilization of a specific educational motion picture. 


HIS discussion will be concerned with the 
use of a moving picture film at the elementary 
grade level, yet most of what is said can be 

applied just as aptly to teaching at any othet level. We 
shall consider briefly how this particular film was 
used; second, other ways in which the same film may 
be used, and finally summarize the familiar principles 
of method and procedure for the utilization of films 
as teaching aids. 

I have chosen as an example of a film which has been 
used effectively with intermediate grade children, the 
Erpi film, entitled Eskimo Children, because it illustr 
ates several values which any good film might be ex 
pected to have. The group of children with which it 
was used had been studying fur-bearing animals, pat 
ticularly those of North America. They had talked 
about the seal fur and fox fur production of Alaskan 
Regions, as well as other furs of lesser commercial val 
ue. The Eskimo people had been mentioned from time 
to time in their reading. Since no phase of life with 
which man is concerned may be really understood with 
out knowledge ot the people involved, thei depend 


ence upon the region in which thev live, their idea 


and ideals, their dependence upon other groups 0! 


people and their possible relation to the group study 


| 
ino them. the children’s questions about Eskimoes were 
> ’ i 


encouraged. This particular film was chosen because 
of its direct relation to their questions 

The greatest value of any visual aid 1s develop 
and enrich concepts. A word may be added to a child's 
vocabulary without a great deal of meaning being 
associated with the new term. To avoid such verbal 
ism we try, if possible, to supply first-hand experiences 
with the new word. Since first-hand experiences art 


; , vid th motion Nic} seems 
often impossible to provide, the m e st 


to be the next best visual aid. In fact, there may be 
occasions when seeing the film is mort d desit 
able than actual first-hand experience. Not only the 
shape, size and eeneral appearance f an object 
the setting for a situation but the feeling of movement 
mood. or attitude may be achieved through the motiot 
picture. Let us consider the word, r 
used in connection with the life of the ' 

word had been noticed, discussed ( 
were found of such regions. Yet the 

tundra, the sameness of the great art nd the te 
of cold winds blowing over 1t becam« t 
understanding of the children only after viev 

film. Richness of meaning was developed as we ol 
served the dependence of the Eskimo people upon thi 
tundra, in this instance, f eir sup ( 
film shows the mothet ind child going a por l ot 
water, dipping it out, stopping to see a s hild and 
giving her a drink, and returning to their own hut te 


NAOMI FAUSCH 
Riley School 


Des Moines, Iowa 


use their supply of water for various household pur- 


poses 


The dependence of this group of people upon the 
region in which they live for practically every need 
s made clear throughout the film. Not only the clothes, 
weapons, homes, food and tools are seen but ways of 
carrying out their work may also be observed through 
the use of this picture. Their use of furs for clothing 
proved a valuable understanding for the children who 
used this film. The importance of knowing how to 
nake clothing from skins and furs, the need for each 
girl to learn to prepare and sew the skins into warm 
garments, the patience of the older women and that 
of the child in teaching and learning this skill, all 
tend to emphasize the value of furs to a people who 

iust face such severe winters. There is no more 
effective method of developing these understandings 
than to see the life of a people actually being lived, 
and the relative importance of each activity in their 
lives. Other actions and processes visualized in move- 
ment by this film are the playing of games by the 
hildren, the preparation of fish for food, methods of 
eating, and the lessons in kayak paddling and archery 

the boys. 

\s with many good instructional aids, the motion 
icture film is not usually designed to be used for 
nly one particular situation, one particular grade 
evel or for only one purpose. In the film which we are 
liscussing the basic understandings are not too difficult 
r primary children, nor too simple for Junior High 
tudents. Neither is the vocabulary limited to only 
ie grade level. The value of a film is not exhausted 
hen it has been shown for one purpose. The em- 
ases we make in using a film will determine, to a 
great extent, the understandings the children will 
Just as we might visit a farm or factory 
et information needed in connection with a cer- 
unit of work, so we might profitably make a later 
trip to the same place in connection with another unit 

work. On our second visit, however, we would 

h other purposes in mind and, therefore, secure 
trerent understandings than we did on our first 


(he place where this film was used with the 
ildren who were studying fur production has been 
hown. It fitted easily into the plan for work, as 
study had built up partial understand- 
ngs which were increased and clarified by seeing 

mo Children. From this point they continued 


] edit 
le preceding 
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work on the problem, extending their study into other 
areas. From time to time reference was made to the 
life of the Eskimo people in contrasting it with or 
comparing it with life of people in other regions. The 
places where this film might be used as teaching ma- 
terial are certainly several. It does depict a type of 
people little affected by our culture, whose civilization 
is still very primitive. Geographically, it shows a type 
of region where surface and climate conditions are very 
different from our own. One can clearly see, then, 
how this same film might be utilized in connection 
with units on types of regions, primitive peoples, co- 
operation, inventions, transportation, etc., to mention 
just a few. 


We know from studies which have been made that 
children learn a great deal from motion pictures and 
remember a great deal, even without directed study or 
observation. This should make us more aware of the 
great values which may be attained from well-directed 
study of films. Motion pictures are a teaching aid. 
They are not an end in themselves. They should be 
carefully selected to fit a particular need. Unless they 
do the job better than any other available device they 
have no place in that particular instructional situation. 
To determine this, it is essential that the film be care- 
fully previewed before using it. Another reason for 
this previewing is to allow for the preparation that must 
be made for using the film. In some cases a question 
has arisen in the course of the study of a unit and the 
film is selected te help answer those questions. In 
other cases the teacher has purposes in mind which 
he may give to the class, that they may become group 
purposes. We should no more be guilty of showing a 
film for instructional purposes without having made 
specific preparation for seeing it than we should be 
justified in taking a class on an excursion without 
first preparing them for it. 


Usually a film is shown the first time without 
interruption. As one of the chief values of film is 
continuity, the reason for this is self-evident. A per- 
iod of discussion after the first showing is usually 
advisable. This niay be a very profitable time as it 
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will result in questions about parts of the picture which 
have not seemed clear, in clarifying words or expres- 
sions, in calling attention to important sections of the 
film. It should suggest definite things to be noted in the 
second showing of the picture. Sometimes it may be 
of value to stop the film and reshow a part of it dur- 
ing this second projection. In seeing Eskimo Children 
“good look” at 


the tundra. There might be occasions when a third 


the class asked if they might take a 


showing would be worthwhile, if the film were a 


short one. 


Of course, the real test of the use of the films is the 
results obtained. As teachers, one of our most impor 
tant and often most difficult tasks is to evaluate the 
methods and materials we use. Some sort of evaluation, 
then, will follow the use of any film. If the purposes 
for which we used the film were not achieved, some 
more effective method must be found. We might 
find that the concepts are too difficult for the children 
to whom the picture was shown. We may find the 
We may find 


that the film simply does not fill the need as we had 


vocabulary beyond their understanding. 


expected it to do. Methods of evaluation vary with 


the group and the purposes for which the film was 








Three scenes from “Eskimo Children” 


(Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc.) 
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shown. They include discussions, written tests, ap 
plication or ideas gained toward further study, obser 
vation of change of attitude, enlarged reading or speak 
ing vocabularies, or the development of new interests 
Some of these are longtime results. Some may be 
checked shortly after the film has. been seen. Each has 
its own place in the evaluation procedure. We cannot 
be satisfied that we have done a good job simply be 
cause the film was shown. It must justify its use in 
the results obtained 
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Finally, we may conclude that the film has a real 
place in our teaching program and has certain values 
which no other teaching aid may claim. It is not how 
often we use it but how effectively we use it that 
counts. Films are becoming easier to obtain, easier 
to use, and better suited to the instructional program 
of our schools. Their value depends on how carefully 
we select them, how well we prepare ourselves and the 
children for using them, and how ably we evaluate 
the results obtained through their use. 


A New Kind of Film 


{ clear-cut presentation, by one of Britain’s leading film directors, 
of the new “semi-documentary” film evolved in war-time England. 


minor revolution took place 1 Britain's filn 
production industry during the war. The ex 
tent of this revolution is not easy to define 
nor at this stage is it easy to forecast its duration 
In brief it may be said that the British film has evolved 
a national form of expression and that a type of film 
has developed which is technically distinct not ony 
from Britain’s own pre-war product but from tho 


of other countries. 


The outbeak of war brought about three chang 
in Britain's film industry. First, the supply of Ame: 
can films decreased while movie-going became evét 
more popular than before. Thus a new field for sales 
was at once provided—a certain and immediate produc 
tion stimulus. Secondly, the emotional as well as the 
practical impact of the war immediately opened to the 
creative technician a vast new horizon of subjects 
Phirdly, the State provided a natural patronage in that 
films were required to become propaganda, direct and 
indirect. They had to disseminate instruction and in 
formation as well as the much needed entertainment 
for the relaxation of Services and civilians alike 

Propaganda films, can be divided into two cat 
vories, the direct propaganda film and the indirect. The 
first was of a purely documentary nature and was pro 
duced mainly by the Crown Film Unit, a Government 
controlled organization, and by the film units main 
tained by the Horces. Commercial film companies, 
however, actuated by motives which were a blend of 
patriotism and business acumen, tentatively began to 
experiment with what was for them a new medium 
Kinally they recognized its merits in the most practical 
fashion. Some documentary technicians, Cavalcanti 
among them, were absorbed into the personnel of the 
commercial studios, and their talents were used to 
unite the two schools of film production in a new type 
of British film—-the senn-documentary, which pro 
vided the State with excellent indirect propaganda 
and the industry with a much-needed revolution. 


But it should not be supposed that the whol 


CHARLES FREND 
London, England 


even the main eredit for the war-time re-birth of 
ritish films belongs to technicians trained in the doc- 
mentary school. Already in the ommercial studios 
ere technicians (myself anong thent) who hac 
learned their craft while working with such men as 
Ning Vidor, Erich Pommer, Alexander Korda, Rene 
Clair, Alfred Hitchcock, Anthony Asquith and many 
other craftsmen whose earliest work was in fictional 
feature films. Their knowledge of the technique and 
problems of large scale production, and the financially 
uninhibited enthusiasm of the documentary technicians, 
acted as mutually fertilizing agents in the generation of 
( new and individual British cinema. 


\s a technician perhaps | may be allowed to intro- 
duce a personal note in order to provide a clear and 
simple illustration of this medium, since one of the 
lilms | directed during the war represents perhaps 
the most direct application of the semi-documentary 
technique yet made. This was the film “San Demetrio, 
l.ondon” produced at Ealing Studios, London. 


In November 1941, an eastbound Atlantic convoy 
was attacked by the German pocket-battleship “Von 
In the convoy was a British tanker, the “San 
Demetrio”, carrying a cargo of 12,000 tons of gasoline. 
This ship was shelled and set on fire and had to be 
abandoned by her crew, who got away in three boats. 
lwo of these were picked up during the night by other 
ships, but the third, after two days and nights in a 
November gale, sighted a ship which proved to be 
the “San Demetrio”, still burning but still afloat. The 
sixteen men in this boat agreed among themselves to 
reboard the tanker and fight the flames. Their suc- 
cessful struggle and their subsequent journey home “by 
guess and by God” (as one of them put it) is one of 


Scheer”. 


the great sea stories of this war. 


Micheal Balcon, the progressive production head 
of Ealing Studios, decided to make a feature film of 
this incident. J was assigned to direct it, and a col- 
league, Robert Hamer, was made associate producer. 








(Left) After abandoning the “San Demetrio” the men 
rowed all through the night. (Right) They get the fires 
under control after reboarding the ship. 


Together we were to write a script in collaboration 
with F. Tennyson Jesse, who had already written an 
official record of the incident for the Ministry of In 
formation, published under the title “The Saga of 
San Demetrio”. This was a skilfully documented 
account of the adventure of the tanker and its crew, 
factual and without the slightest concession to fictional 
sensationalism. It not only provided us with a sound 
basis for a scenario, but gave us, as it were, the key 
to the mood of our film, which we at once determined 
should sacrifice evervthing to the maximum accuracy. 

Our first task was to find an eve-witness who would 
be prepared to be at our side throughout the produc 
tion as well as the preparation. We could not have 
made a better choice than we did; Chief Engineer 
Charles Pollard, who led the crew of 16 survivors and 
whose tenacity and ingenuity enabled the tanker to 
proceed home under its own steam. Pollard, a typical 
example of the Pritish seaman, with a vast practical 
experience, companionable and with an ever-intruding 
sense of humor, became our friend in our work and 
outside it. 

We did not press him for details straight away ; we 
spent a lot of time together, travelled with him to 
docks where we went over tankers similar to the “San 
Demetrio”, visited ship-building yards where we saw 
new San Demetrios being built, spent a pleasant even- 
ing with him and the excellent skipper of the “San 
Demetrio,” Captain George Waite, who made “un- 
lucky” choice of lifeboats, and to his sorrow was denied 
the chance to bring the tanker back. 

The stories of the “San Demetrio” and the charac 
ters of the crew who manned her, gradually emerged 
in an entirely natural manner, until after a few weeks 
Hamer and I felt we knew them all as old friends and 
our way about the tanker as we knew our own Studtos. 
The work began in earnest with Pollard ever at our 
side, tactful and constructively helpful, telling us that 
so-and-so would never have said the sentence we had 
just written down—remembering remarks actually 
made at the time and contributing enormously by this 
to the authenticity of dialogue we tried to achieve. 
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Next came the casting. The documentary directors 


have relied chiefly on non-actors to portray the charac- 
ters in their film: but though many “natural’’actors 
have been found in this manner, many valuable days 
of work have been lost owing to the nervousness of 
the “actors” before the camera. We recognized at the 
same time that the inclusion in the cast of actors too 
familiar to film audiences would destroy the illusion 
we set out to create—that the audience were actually 
seeing filmed an incident they knew to have happened 
in reality. We compromised by using one or two non 
actors for minor roles while our principal characters 
were portrayed by first class professional actors 
who, nevertheless, had not yet become wellknown to 
the public. 

Film studios in wartime Britain presented many 
limitations to the director. No exterior shooting was 
possible at night, because of the blackout regulations 
“Stars’” were scarce, being mostly in the Services, en 
tertaining the troops or on other war-work. Air-raid 
interruptions were another difficulty. So was the short 
age of materials and staft 

The future of the semi-documentary rests with the 
public, and generally speaking it 1s my impression that 
they react favorably to the new type of picture which 
the film revolution has brought to Britain. “It makes 
you think” is a remark frequently heard nowadays 
when people leave the movies—and it is intended as 
« compliment. 

At the beginning of this article | questioned whether 
the new type of film had come to stay. Even before the 
war ended, and still more during the past fall, a strong 
reaction was discernible against all except the very best 
of war subjects. When an air-raid was in progress 
in the streets it was not comforting to find another one 
being portrayed on the screen. But this reaction need 
not, I believe, mean the end of the semi-documentary 
for there is a great field of subjects of general and 
social interest which have nothing to do with war but 
which lend themselves to the realistic treatment which 
Britain’s audiences have grown to like. The publi 
may have tired of war films but they will never tire 


of integrity. 


= 
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Arizona Schools Make Use of 
Audio-Visual Techniques 


i frank declaration of intention to develop an audio- 
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‘sual instruction program 


Ht nereased emphasis of audio-visual tech 


NIques | 


1 public school instruction, 


gaining so much momentum in this period of 
postwar development, is fully recognized by publi 
\s in other states, many forces 


are at work to encourage the movement here. [1 


educators of Arizona. 
struction in the public schools, as well as organization 
and administration of the program has been carefull 
surveyed, analvzed, and judged during the last se 

vears. There is a definite movement among our educa 
tors to take an inventory of the true conditions and 
We recog 


nize that some changes are needed and that the in 


make the changes considered to be sound 
portance being attached to audio-visual education 
justifiable. Interest in the movement has existed for 
several years but, as in other states, it could not gat 
momentun 

In the souther part ot the state the Universit 
\rizona has long had a library of ‘audio-visual ma 
terials, and has offered some courses to train teachet 
in the use of these materials. At present the Unive 
ity plans enlargement of its library and extension 
the training courses. 

In the northern part of the state, the State College 
at Flagstaff has inaugurated a service for the teachers 
served by that institution. A director of audio-visual 
education has been placed in charge. The College has 
conducted some conferences and demonstrations i 
audio-visual techniques and is establishing a_ librat 
of audio-visual materials. 

In the central part of the state, where forty percent 
of the population is located, the movement is being 


led by the State College at Tempe. In the past this 


institution has devoted attention to the development 
of audio-visual techniques but the leadership has no 
been dynamic. last year the writer, in conference 


with the President of the College, pointed out the trend 
of the times and urged preparations for future servic 
of this kind. The President readily agreed and ordered 
that a study be made of the problems as related to 
local situation and plans be made organizing the 
SETVICES 

It was decided that a conference should be the tirst 
step. In the spring of 1945 the conference was held 
at Arizona State College at Tempe, and interested 
people from all parts of the state were invited. Bruct 
Findlay, Director of Audio-Visual Education of the 
Los Angeles schools, and others from that section weré 
invited to meet with us. Considerable interest Vas 
aroused by the lectures and demonstrations, and thi 
stimulated our study and planning. 


‘I he usual problems were encount red. for exainple. 


which 1S 


on a State-wide scale. 


DR. HALEY D. WORTHY. 


Director of Audio-Visual Education 
Arizona State College, Tempe, Ariz. 


that of making audio-visual materials easily accessible 
to the teachers. To solve this, three cooperative film 
hbraries were organized during the summer. Two 
groups of schools, one composed of ten schools and 
the other of twelve schools, purchased over three hun- 
dred sound films and the College at Tempe agreed 
te store, care for, and distribute the films. In addition 
to these films the College made available all their 
wudio-visual materials which had already been collected. 
Chis collection included a very good library of 34%4x4 
slides and some filmstrips. A director was selected 
and given an assistant. Before schools started in Sep- 
tember tentative schedules were prepared for use of 
the films by the various schools. Our audio-visual 
service has expanded, many other services have been 
organized, and others are being prepared. 

\nother of the immediate problems was the necessity 
lor training teachers in the use of these techniques. 
(his training is needed for both those preparing to 
teach, and those in service. However, the immediate 
problem is with those in service. To meet this need, 
extension classes were organized at various centers 
in which the teachers are studying the fundamentals 
audio-visual instruction. On the campus the various 
college departments have been encouraged to use our 
facilities and many have responded. The work has 
ncreased to such an extent that a Projection Club has 
been organized composed of teachers in training on the 
campus in order to have ample help in projecting films 
for the college classes using them, and for those who 
vish to preview films. In addition it trains the pro- 
spective teachers in the operation and use of the equip- 
ment. A course in audio-visual education is being given 
for the students on the campus. Additional courses 
both on the campus and by extension are being con- 
sidered for the second semester, and some planning has 
heen done toward a workshop in audio-visual education 
ior the spring semester or the early summer session. 

\ third cooperative film library, composed of eight 
schools, was formed in the vicinity of Phoenix and their 
filais are deposited with a commericial concern in 
Phoenix, for distribution. 

Che public schools of Phoenix have a director of 
audio-visual education this year for the first time and 
plans are going forward for an effective program of 
audio-visual education. Other school systems of the 
state are inaugurating more effective programs than 
any they have had in the past. Many county superin- 


(Concluded on page 27) 
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The Film and International Understanding 


Visual Aids on United Nations 


ESTHER L. BERG 
Assistant Principal, New York City Schools 


(Chairman of Educational Film Library Association 
Committee on The Film in International Understanding) 


eco eeniges is not won on battle fields alone. 
Teaching desirable concepts and practices of 
democratic living is a continuing responsibility of the 
public schools. This applies to all grades. Democratic 
practices start in the kindergarten. They continue and 
expand and become more meaningful throughout the 
whole school life of the child. 

New York City Schools are endeavoring to meet 
this responsibility. The following quotations are from 
communications issued by Dr. John F. Wade, New 
York City Superintendent of Schools, at the beginning 
of the present school year: 

“Schools of ail countries have an obligation to 
help build a better world by nurturing good will 
and cooperation in the hearts, minds, and actions 
of the young . . . The cause of enduring peace calls 
upon the schools of the world to teach the truth of 
universal brotherhood.” 

“During the coming year, the development of an 
understanding of the San Francisco Conference and 
The Charter will be one of the major goals for New 
York City. Each school and each teacher will de 
velop programs and materials in accordance with the 
level of understanding of the children and the subject 
or subjects under consideration.” 

In order to further this purpose, a curriculum guide, 
“A Better World”, has been prepared for use in the 
schools. It is a source bulletin of helpful suggestions 
for teachers. A list of visual aids is included to help 
the teacher in presenting the United Nations Charter. 


Broad Objectives 

The whole program moves toward the goals of help 
ing the child to: 

1. develop respect for individual human personal- 

ity. 

2. understand the importance of working together, 
assisting one another, being considerate of one 
another. 

3. acquire a sense of devotion and responsibility 
to his class group, his school, his family, his 
community. 

4. comprehend the need of interdependence in 
group life, community life, national and world 
affairs. 
understand that he belongs to a world com 
munity. 

6. learn that nations, as well as individuals, need 
one another. 

respect minority points of view, the rights of 
others, fair play, justice and tolerance. 


ws 


N 


DR. JOHN E. DUGAN, Editor 


Hadden Heights, New Jersey 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: The problem of teaching about the 
United Nations Charter has been this year's greatest 
challenge and opportunity for films and other visual aids 
for international understanding. There has been much dis 


cussion and requests for specific films and sources. The 
problem of materials for the elementary school has been 
even greater than it has been for the secondary level 

Here is a list of specific films and sources used by the 
largest school system in our country for its elementary 
schools in connection with this problem. Most of the 
material listed as suitable for eight grade use can also be 
used on the secondary level satisfactorily. 

[he author of this article was responsible for the section 
on Visual Aids in the New York City Schools curriculun 
guide, “A Better World. 


itd 


8. understand the necessity of real friendship for 
people of all races, of all religions, and of all 
nations. 

%. realize the importance of economic and_ social 
security for all. 

10. practice “responsible freedom.” 

Visual Aids for Elementary Schools 

In planning this list, no attempt has been made to 

include all possible visual aids, but rather a sampling 

selected in accordance with the overall motif. There 
fore these visual aids are divided into three categories: 

1. One World. whereby the customs, the habits 

and the living of peoples in other countries are 

presented. 

2. The Umted Nations Charter, including materials 
which bear directly on the events leading up to 
the forming of the Charter, its functions and 
functioning. 

3. Development of Informed American Opinion, in 
cluding documentary films to form the bases of 
discussions on world problems and thus cultivate 
attitudes that will lead to intelligent world 
citizenship. 

lor the visual aids selected there is indicated: (1) 
the grade levels for which they are best suited, (2) 
sources from which they may be obtained, (3) a brief 
description. The sources given are for New York City, 
and may vary in other communities. Costs, which 
are included in the curriculum guide, are omitted here 
hecause of the same element of variation. 


I. ONE WORLD 


Motion Pictures 
A. Asia and the Pacific 


1. Children of Asia (3-6) 15 min. si., American 
Museum of Natural History. Little Mon 
golian, Chinese, Indian and Burmese boys 
and girls at work and play. 

2. Children of China (3-6) 11 min, sd., Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica Films. Home, school and 
play-life of children in Chinese villages. Chin 
ese dialogue reproduced and interpreted. 


~ 
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Y M¢ \ \ { hines« and an America : 
find China’ produc ts in the latte r's hon Motion 
$4, Changu a of China (5-8) 7 min s¢ ; 
lTnited Nations Film Intormatio1 O fh 
India’s development wit steady vrowth 
educatio idustt wind communications 
5 Vous a ly ctruameonts if Ih lig (3-6) 1? min ‘ 
UNFIO Unusual and iscinating inst - 
ent it] hi Indian music 1s mad 
o rh s (5-8) 10 mai sd Harmo! 
\me i ile ixed icla yopulatio1 
ograp an eritage of Spanish culture 
hila Japa (3-8) 10 1 sd. EB } 
Home pla ind school expe ‘ 
las i . hildren 
4 
B. Europe and ‘Africa 
1. Children of Holland (3-6) 1 + iA i 
Home school and play lite fa count bD« 
and | Holla d Dut lia ol é 
duced and erpreted 
I seel r - uith (99 4 10 mil 
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University m Libra \ Belgian fis 
olony transplanted to I! lat keep 
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4. Jslay 6-8) 1] ‘ British Ih 
formatiot Service Sho viduals . 
repres¢ ative of Britis a whole 
5. Happy | od (3-6) | in. sd. Brando 
Film I i study eltare 
ices Russia 
6. Little Swiss | Pe ge we 10 ie . 
AMNH. Scenes of home life and activiti , 
~ Swiss hildre Stor) Woallhiat Tell ane 
others s introduced 
7 Sonth Africa (5-8) 15 mu Mareh of Tn 
Sout \mer as conglor ‘ t populate 
its problems and industrializatior 
C. The Americas 
l 1 pte ‘ 3-8) 2 OLAA 0) 
good general introductio1 South Amer! 
2. Centra ED (5-8) 11 min. sd. EBF. Tl 
peop! yeoR! ip! \ chi it econo 
of Central America 
} Good Neighbor anu (3-s AQ mit 10 
OTAA. Similarities and difterences ol ati 
American and North American family, social 
econom und religious lite customs 
4. Children Ve » (3-6) 14 in. sii AMNH 
Mexican children at work and at pla 
5. Peop Vexrico (3-6) 15 min. sd. EB! 
Orig ind development the Menxica 
people Aztec and Spanish influence on 
hs rts crafts. food, language and must 
Lima Family (3-8) 20 min, sd. OLAA Simila 
ities al d differs nces betwee! uppel 
family life in Peru and the U. 5 
7 Erench-Canadian Childi 3-6) 10 
EBF Daily life ot French {al idiat ta 
family 
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THE UNITED NATIONS CHARTER 


Pictures 


p., ; 
bretton 


Hoods Plan (5-8) 10 min. sd, NYU. 
Round table discussion by Secretary Morgen- 


thau, Senator Morse, Miss Strauss, and Dr. 
Sacher 

Peace Builders (5-8) 10 min. sd. NYU. A 
film record of the historic world conferences: 


\tlantic Charter Meeting, Quebec, Cairo, 
Moscow, Teheran, Hot Springs, Bretton 
Woods, Dumbarton Oaks, Yalta. 

VRRA In the Wake oF the Armies (5-8) 
20 min. sd. UNRRA. The organization, work, 


pe rsonnel, and cost of UNRRA. 

Watch Tower Over Tomorrow (5-8) 20 min. 
sd. American Assn. for the United Nations. 
\ clear and concise explanation of the plans 


rawn up for world security at Dumbarton 


Oak \nimated diagrams are cleverly used 

to clarify the different functions of the 

General Assembly, Security. Council, ete. 
lta Conference (5-8) 10 min. sd.-si. Wil- 


loughby’s. Newsreel shots of the momentous 


meeting of Roosevelt, Churchill and Stalin. 
lle, the Peoples (7-8) 8 min. sd. Young Amer- 


ica. Shows need for and purposes of United 
Nations Charter and describes the organi- 
zation tormed to carry it out. 

Vow—the Peace (7-8) 20 min. sd. Brandon. 
\nalyzes and clarifies the need for the plan 
that was drawn up at the San Francisco 


resume of the var- 
ious conferences which led to the creation of 


Conference and gives a 


the Charter. 

San Francisco 1945 (7-8) 20 min. sd. OW]. 
\ record of the achievements of the Confer- 
ence and indications of the work -still to be 


done in international cooperation—this against 
the background of the interest of the Ameri- 
can people and their fervent desire for a 


successful U:N.O, 
World of Plenty (7-8) 45 min. sd. NYU. Past, 


present and future story of men and food. 
What might be..dérne in planning for the 
rroduction and distribution of food accord- 
ing to world needs. 

Vutual Aid (5-8) 5 min. sd. Brandon. 
Through animation, the economic interde- 
pendence of the United Nations is shown 
and the way in which each country contri- 
butes to the welfare of other nations, 


Slide Films 


ly Nations Charter: Its Structure and 
Functi (7-8) 60 frames. NYU. Considered 
the clearest and most vivid explanation on 
film of the United Nations Organization is- 


on 


sued far 

We, the Peoples (7-8) 40 frames each. Young 
America. Unit No. 1. The Needs and Pur- 
poses of the Charter. Unit No. 2. The Char- 
ter’s Organization 

How to Conquer War (7-8) 138 frames. NYU. 
Traces the develepment of society through 
the family, tribe, city and nation. Urges 
the establishment of a federated world gov- 
ernment. Shows the failure of the League 
of Nations and outlines the plans drawn up 
at Dumbarton Oaks. 

UNRRA 
UNRRA 


sO 


into Action (5-8) 50 frames. 


Coes 


(Concluded on page 32) 
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Educational Screen 


A Commercial Company Favors Filmslides 
for Its Educational Purposes 


A sound, straightforward account of monthly health programs from 


the commercial field that will definitely interest our readers. 


HE effectiveness of sound slidefilms as an edu- 
cational medium is limited only by the skill with 
which the films have been produced and by the 

preparation and follow-up in connection with their 
showing. This is the conclusion reached by the Zurich 
General Accident and Libality Insurance Company of 
Chicago, a pioneer in the use of the slide-film lecture for 
health purposes. The “Safety Zone Program,” devel- 
oped by the company for its industrial risks, has as 
its core a series of monthly slidefilms which have struck 
a telling blow at sickness and accidents in the indus- 
tries that have used it. 


The program operates on the theory that, to be 
most effective, a slidefilm should concentrate on one 
principal point and that associated materials, stressing 
this same point, should be used in connection with 
the slidefilm. Moreover, the program should be con- 
tinuous. Accordingly, a new Safety Zone film is is- 
sued each month, dealing with a timely phase of health 
or safety so that it will achieve the greatest possible 
impact. Thus a film may be seasonal—dealing with 
colds as winter approaches, or with vacation hazards 
or recreation in spring; or the film may tie in with a 
national campaign that has already made the public 
conscious of the subject—as in the case of the Tubercu- 
losis Seal Drive, the National Physical Fitness Cam- 
paign, or the Cancer Drive. 


In each plant or business establishment which uses 
the “Safety Zone Program” there is a Safety Zone 
Committee, organized according to a standard plan. 
Each month the Committee members receive copies 
of a bulletin. This bulletin announces the forthcoming 
film, suggests a program for a stimulating and success- 
ful 30-minute-meeting (with the film as a core), and 
outlines a program of advance and follow-up publicity 
—publicity in the plant newspaper, as well as posters, 
announcements and displays dealing with the subject of 
the film. 


Thus every possible means is used to direct attention 
to the film. Employee interest is heightened by the 
fact that the programs are directed and presented by 
employees, that is, by their own Safety Zone Commit- 
tee. By the time arrangements have been made for 
showing a film, all employees have been introduced to 
the subject through the advance publicity campaign. 


Safety Zone Committee members preview the film 
and plan a meeting or presentation. In a properly- 
planned presentation the showing of the film is pre- 
ceded by a brief explanation of the importance of the 
subject and of how the film can help clarify the subject. 


Following the showing of the film there is a short talk 
in which the subject is discussed in terms of the local 
situation. For example, if the film deals with cancer, 
the follow-up talk may be made by a member of the 
city or county medical society or by a local representa- 
tive of the Field Army of the American Cancer Society ; 
the speaker will discuss local facilities for the preven- 
tion and treatment of cancer. Follow-up publicity on 
this subject will continue until it is time to prepare for 
the showing of the next film. The whole series of 
monthly programs builds up to the conviction that 
following safe, healthful living habits is wise and profit- 
able—the way to get more out of life. 

Slidefilms have been chosen as the chief visual med 
ium in this program for several reasons. On a one-film- 
a-month basis, both time and cost must be considered, 
and slidefilms are less costly and can be produced 
more rapidly than movies. Also, a story which would 
take much more time in movie form can be compressed 
into 15 minutes in slidefilm form, thus saving the 
valuable working time of employees. Next, the equip- 
ment required for showing slidefilms is less costly as 
well as less complicated and easier to operate than 
movie equipment. Yet slidefilms, when they are done 
skillfully, have a continuity and flow that actually can 
give the feeling or effect of movement. 

Safety Zone slidefilms are required to meet exacting 
standards, and the value of this rigid policy is indi- 
cated by the recognition which the films have won. For 
example, ‘“Man-Handled”, a film dealing with the safe 
handling of materials, recently won a national award 
as the slidefilm “contributing most to the field of gen- 
eral safety in 1944.” The winning film was selected 
by a committee representing 17 national organizations. 
The award was sponsored by the National Safety 
Council. This is the second significant honor won by 
a Safety Zone film in the space of a few months. An- 
other Zurich slidefilm, “The Heart of Our Nation”, 
has been given distinguished recognition by the Yale 
University School of Medicine. Medical students 
saw and scored 39 motion pictures and sound slidefilms 
dealing with health subjects. “The Heart of our Na- 
tion” won the second highest rating—barely edged 
out of first place by a costly technicolor motion picture 
produced by Walt Disney. 

In preparing the scripts for its slidefilms Zurich 
follows five principles: 

1. Material must be authentic. Audiences are quick 
to detect any “hokum” or any gaps left in an attenipt 
to conceal ignorance of some phase of the subject. 
Thus considerable research goes into each film, and 
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nothing is left to chance. The finished script is checked 
by experts in advance of shooting. If the film deals 
with health, the script will be checked by the American 
Medical Association or the National Tuberculosis 
Society or the American Cancer Society. If the script 
deals with dental care, it will be checked by the Ameri 
can Dental Society, and if it deals with safety or in 
dustrial hygiene, it will be checked by Zurich’s ow: 
safety engineering or industrial hygiene department 


2. One forceful impression should be made. A filn 
on colds, for example, may concentrate on portraying 
in as unpopular a light as possible, the thoughtless, 
impolite person who spreads cold germs promiscuous) 
by venturing out into public places when he has a cold 
and by failing to cover or muffle his coughs and 
sneezes. To help achieve this unity of effect the films 





are written in as simple a style as possible, yet without 
being condescending. This fellow is lifting like a derrick—with all the strain on 

2 : , the weak muscles of the back and abdomen. The result 

3. Preaching should be avoided. A point may be put is 

across more forcefully through the pictured reactions 
and spoken words of the characters than through ob 
servations made by a commentator or announce) 
Speech should be natural. Words or phrases with a 
Pollyanna sound or connotation should be avoided. 
4. Titles should bh catchy. Some of the recent Zurich 
titles are: “Search Everyone” (cancer); “K.O. TRB” 
(tuberculosis); “Escape the Cold Wave" (colds) 
“Before It’s too Late’” (dental hygien 

5. Films should contain no advertising—not even 
indirect advertising. 

This last point may create the reaction: “What's th 
angle? Why does Zurich spend all this money if the 
films don’t even mention insurance or the company’s 
name?” The primary reason is that the people for 
whom the films are made are already carrying Zurich 
insurance. The films are provided as a part of the 
Zurich safety engineering service to improve employec 





health, safety and morale. These direct benefits to the _a painful strain, which could have been avoided . . . 
employee bring incidental benefits to management in 

reduced absenteeism, better productivity and decreased 
labor turnover. A second reason for omitting advertis 
ing is that a mere touch of commercialism may arous¢ 
an unfavorable audience reaction and thus ruin 


effect of an otherwise forceful film. 


The “Safety Zone Program” has been used with 
groups as small as 100 and as large as 50,000, and 
enthusiastic reports of users indicate that  slidefilms, 
when they are carefully produced and are featured 
as a part of a coordinated, planned program, are a1 
excellent and most effective educational medium. .\] 
though the Safety Zone films are made primarily fo 
occupational use, they have been planned with sucl 
broad interest appeal that they have been in great « 
mand by schools and colleges*, clinics and health cet 
ters, and civic and fraternal groups 





*The films are available on a 10-day free loan basis trom loca 
agents of the Zurich. In communities where there is no agent 
the films may be obtained by writing to the lr dustrial We I _ . by lifting this way—the right way: squatting, keeping 
fare Department, Zurich Insurance Companies, 135 Sout the back as straight as possible, and letting the strong leg 
LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. muscles do the heavy work 
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The Curriculum Clinic 


Notes About Sponsored Films 


UDGING from the reactions to “No Objectionabl 
\dvertising” which appeared on this page in the 
Nevember issue, I think it can be reported modestly 
that the Curriculum Clinic is clicking. There was 
general approval, no significant disagreements, and 
some very interesting points of view expressed about 
sponsored films and their use im schools. Mavbe vou 
would like to read some of my mail 


From Seerley Reid— 


Dr. Seerley Reid of the Motion Picture Service oi 

the U. S. Department of Agriculture writes: “ I en 
joyed very much your article on ‘free’ films in the 
November issue of Educational Screen and, as you 
know, agree with you. I wish you had developed yout 
four points more fully and explained some of your 
points with specifics—for example, your admonition, 
‘Be wary of the film when sponsor purposes are least 
discernible.” I know what you mean, but I’m afraid 
many readers may not. Also you compared sponsored 
films with magazines and newspapers in that they all 
contain advertising, but actually the advertising in a 
magazine is secondary to the editorial purposes of the 
magazine (no comments about freedom of the press 
you know what I mean). Wouldn’t a better compar 
ison be that of sponsored publications and their use 
in schools—the NAM pamplets, GM _ booklets, or even 
the USDA publications ?” 
*Well, Seerley, our friends who worked with us at 
OWT and U. S. Office of Education may be surprised 
to see us agreeing so readily, but I do agree that the 
sponsored publications is a better comparison. As for 
your first point, all I can say ts that it 1s much easiet 
to generalize tersely. 


From Paul Smith— 


Paul E. Smith, formerly Lt. USNR concerned with 
training aids utilization, now concerned with better 
instruction in the Rochester Public Schools. wrote 
me a memorandum which developed quite specifically 
some points concerning the relationship between teach- 
ing purposes and sponsor purposes: “For example, the 
study of the Frasch method of sulfur extraction is 
found in many chemistry curricula. In the South 
there are industrial concerns making use of this method 
of bringing sulfur to the surface of the ground. These 
plants have been working with the Frasch method for 
many years; they know its possibilities; they know 
its limitations. In a very real sense these industrial 
concerns are experts in this particular field; they are 
authorities, and as such, it is conceivable that they 
might produce a film on this process which would 
be as good as one produced by an educational film 
producer. If then, the curriculum calls for an under- 


PAI i, ( Kk KD. te dito 


Director. Visual and Radio Educatior 


Rochester Public Schools. New York 


standing of the /'rasch method, and if the tlm explau 


this method clearly, the fact that it was produced by 


a business interest should have little bearing on whetl 
er or not it should be used—after all, the extraction 
sulfur is a commerical process 

“Evaluating a film in terms of the purpose for using 
nt will often condemn or approve a film regardless of 
its origin. If aluminum is being studied as a metal 


valuable in alloys, or if it is being studied as one of 
the useful light metals, it might be difficult to justify 
showing a sixty or ninety minute film designed primat 
ily to prove that aluminum 1s the ‘metal of the future’ 
In such a case, the aid used consumes time all out. of 
proportion to the importance of that particular item 11 
the course, and presents an aspect of the subject rot 
important so far as imiunediate curriculum objectives 
are concerned. Purpose for making the film and pur 
pose for showing the film are too far out of step 

“Tf, on the other hand, growth and complexity of 
modern business is being considered, it would seen 
that a sponsored or free film on the ‘romance’ of 
some specitic business might present an illustratior 
or typical case far better than a film attempting 
show complexity of business without ever menttor 


ing a business!” 
From Cleveland, Ohio— 


Here is another letter—-quoted in full 
My dear Reed: 

[ note that you too are quite concerned about 
the advertising film or as some of its friends say 
“sponsored”. It is well that some are thinking and 
can see the harm that such films do to an instru 
tional program. 

Keep thinking about it! 

Sincerely, 

(signed) W. M. Gregory 


Mr. Gregory indicated his concern of long standing 
by enclosing a reprint of an article “Education Via 
l‘ilm” which he had written when he was Director of 
the Educational Museum of the Cleveland Publi 
Schools and which was published in ScHooL and Soci 
ETY, May 10, 1941. A brief quotation from that article 
will show clearly the depth and intensity of his concern 

“It is obvious that ‘free’ films do not solve the prob 
lem of better instruction through this modern medium. 
It appears that the ‘free’ films are a blight that has 
slowed the production of instructional films ... The 
market for high-standard educational films, then, is 
greatly curtailed by the intrusion into the school pro 
gram of the ‘free’ film. In this critical transition stage, 
when the film is trying to emerge into a powerful aid 
to instruction, ‘free’ films should be removed fron 


” 


schools as educational ‘shows’ 
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From a Publisher— 

From the texthor 
leading publishing mpanies came thi eee 
comment: “I like verv mucl 
evaluation procedure. particularly Pot cs 
to determine thy sponsor's purpose 
however, | ha o little ce > eae 
ability to mal iidement cate agree 
films. ever it! thre ThE $109 ‘ me eo 
that | would want to asee cue: 
eomg preln Woy Screening ease 
comnnttee \ railroad tilm. for instar ee a 
swell job Nn previdine a backeround fo 
standing of certan snects of transportal Ij 
very likely however. and not SS, tied 
it gives bovs wd girls in school oie ohicaeasad 


tion of the relauiGns betwee ber 


through the characters which are used to represent 
tWOo groups and thougl the « sia] ex or 


sation between them. its value as a transport 


mav be completely offset he most pernicious aspe 


of sponsored films are apt to be quite u tentional 
to be the result of deep-seated preindices nd 
of thought of these who are responsible for the 
duction of the filn 

©] think it could be added that su dangers 
inherent in the making of all instructios 

are intensified in the sponsored film and espe 


when the sponsor's purposes are 


From Gardner Hart— 


Writing entirely from his) person 
and not as Director ot the American Council on 
cation’s Commission on Motion Pictures. Gard 
Hart's letter is cspecially interesting because of 
distinction he makes between “free” d “spor 
films. 

“T especially enjoyed your article in this mont 


SCREEN regarding the commercially-sponsored 
Not onlv are schools going to be swamped wit! 


type of film but instructional tilms as well. Hund 


of thousands of dollars are going into new product 
’ - » e , 
during the next vear. Indications are that many 
these will be very superior to thre pre War instruct 
tlm. On the other hand, it is highh obable 
manv will be inferior. It is the duty of ever 
visual specialist and teacher using imstructiona 
to carefully evaluate eacl Hla on terms oft the part 
ular use for which it 1s to be put 

“Getting back to the subject of commercially-s>: 


sored films, it seems to me they should be divided 


~ 


two general groups—the free film and the sponsore 


1 7 1 
1] 


hlms. There probably w 


these two types. In the case of the free film, the 
cost of the production of the film as well as the 
tribution is paid by the group who underwrit 
production. Most all users of films are well acqua 
with the free tilm, and. ot course, these rang‘ 


educational value from excellent to detrimental 


such film should ever be shown t i class witl 
first being preview ed by the teache and a !e@ssol 
fully prepared 

“There is a new type of commercially-sponso: 


— 
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rT « being contemplated. This new type 


lake it possible for schools to acquire films which 


ley ordinay onditions would be nnpossible due 

e production costs or relatively few prints 

«ing needed due to the specialized nature of the sub 
ct. This new type of film will have to be good be 

e In Most cases, as It now appears, the school will 

ve expected to pay a minimum price for the film and 
ceive it On a loan or free basis. 

\ production compames are now at work de 
loping plans for this new type of film. Some of 
ese compalies are engaging groups of educators 

secuons ot the country to do the initial 

ey and are also making arrangements to have 

e production evaluated at various stages before the 
cture is completed.” 

®* This distinction between “free” and “sponsored” 

ee to be one only of degree. If and when schools 

purchase instructional films, the production cost 


ving been partially subsidized by industries inter 
ested in the content of the picture, the four steps sug 
vested in the November article as an evaluation pro 
edure would seem to apply just the same as for pic 
res Wholly subsidized. 
With all sponsored pictures, whether they are wholly 
only partially subsidized, there are purposes on 
part of the sponsor for his sponsorship. In every 
aching situation there should be definite teaching 
purposes- learning objectives. All decisions about 
vhat shall be taught and what materials shall be used 
ust be dependent upon teaching purposes. A system 
free public education, supported by general taxation, 
t subordinate teaching purposes to the purposes 
those willing to subsidize the cost and content of 


} 


Lional materials 


Arizona Schools Make Use of 


Audio-Visual Techniques 
Concluded from page 21) 
tendents are leading their schools 1n a study of their 


udio-visual problems. Commercial concerns of the 
state with an interest in this field are cooperating with 


the movement, offering to promote the work in any 


way which is expected of commercial concerns. The 
local radio stations have shown unusual interest im 
our problems especially as they relate to radio, 

‘Too many times in the history of American education, 
dueators have let the pendulum swing teo far in one 
lirection because proper evaluations were not made. 
ne thing we do want to evaluate thoroughly, and 
that is the corect use to be made of sound films in 
r classrooms. In this connection one of our greatest 
jobs is to eliminate the “Picture Show” use which 
as been all too widely practiced by our schools. This 
practice has been designated by the service department 
of Arizona State College at Tempe as “Demon Num- 
ber One’. It violates the fundamental principles of 
audio-visual instruction, and invites many other un- 
wholesome situations, for example, the physical con 
ditions of overcrowded rooms. Leaders in this field 
in Arizona mean tosbe on the alert to point out bad 
practices and to be ready to suggest methods which 
teachers can successfully adopt for use in their class 


rooms 
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The ABC's of Audto- Visual Equipment 


Practical Problems of Projector Purchase 


5 pean as famuliarity with ; arniety of motion 
picture projectors breeds a more realistic view 


of the problems involved in selection, visual educators 
are exhibiting a praiseworthy tendency to discard the 
prior notion that there was one projector that would 


act as the 
learning situations into pure gold. It is only when the 


philosopher's stone” in turning all visual 


particular situation is adequately appraised and a pro 
jector’s characteristics related to it that a valid selection 
can be made. Thus, no single aspect of a projector 
such as performance, dependability, ease of operation, 
film protection, portability, flexibility, or cost Nay 
be defined as the one most important consideration 
in purchase. Situational adequacy must be the guiding 
concept. 

Before the characteristics of adequate performance. 
can be delineated, the question must be asked, where: 
Obviously projectors designed primarily for classroom 
use (these may be expected during the current school 
year) are not sufficient for auditorium exhibition, due 
to restricted amplification and optical systems. Manu 
facturers are wary of introducing a classroom projector 
that may be taken into an auditorium and branded in 
effective under such usage. ]lence, to the consideration 
of performance must be added that of flexthility. .\ 
projector that performs adequately in an auditorivm 
will acquit itself likewise in the classroom, but not oe 
essarily vice-versa. Once the place of use has been 
determined, the specifics of performance may be enum 
erated: first of all, adequate ilumination— involving 
provision for bulbs up to 1000 watts, an efficient 
shutter system, and a coated lens of F 1.65. An amphi 
fier providing sufficient undistorted output and a speak 
er that will handle this maximum undistorted output 
make an efficient two-some. .\n effective tone control, 
which emphasizes “highs” or “lows” -rather than 
eliminating one or the other, completes the minimum 
requirements of performance. 


Dependability and Maintenance are factors that th 
astute supervisor will weigh well in selecting a projec 
tor. The best advice that this writer can give on these 
aspects is to ask the man who owns one. Few visual 
educators are mechanics, hence the vital innards of a 
projector usually remain a_ technological mystery 
However, for the inquisitive soul, it is well to look for 
a minimum number of large gears-—preferably operat 
ing in the same plane, an absence—generally speaking 

of chain and belt drives, and provision for adequate 
centralized lubrication. 

The problems of adapting the 35mm _ intermittent 
sprocket for film movement to 16mm have as yet de 
prived the school user of the nelatively trouble-free 
operation of this mode of film travel through the gate. 
Since it is not possible for the claw mechanism of 
most 16mm projectors to run in oil—as is the case 


Edited by 
ROBERT E. SCHREIBER 
and PHILIP MANNINO 


ith SdSnim machines this part of the standard school 
a ee aaa ita ¢] a a - kdew 
projpector Is apt to Cause i¢ rst way VUreCanadcGwil 
t 1 , 1 - “t? 1 io] ie ] ] 11? t ‘ 1, 
1 Salis Taclory Operauion as CVTIEGeNCed ) WSteCadyY 

~_ 

SCTCCH MVNA and film wea 

Phe requirement of two speed operation -as edu 


cational motion pictures pass through the transitional 


period of sound-silent—introduces at least two struct 
ural problems affecting dependability. The two-speed 
eovertior is a sensitive gadget which-——when out of 


adjustment——-may provoke variations in speed, which 
in the case of seund films results in uncomfortable 
wow in the sound as frequeney variation occurs. A 
second problem of two speed ope ration 1s that of lamp 
house ventilation. Obviously. whether sound or. silent 
film is being projected, the lamp must have a minimum 
cooling. Henee, when this cooling is sufficient at 
Silent speed, it is superfluous at sound speed and con 
tributes to wear and tear on the parts involved. Thus, 
unless considerable silent film is to be run, a projector 
vith sound speed only may afford more trouble free 
operation. Since the price range of available 16mm 
projector models 1s relatively limited at present, cost 
of maintenance is about the only yardstick that can be 
applied. .A\n important item in maintenance that 1s 
often neglected is the consideration of adjacent repair 
facilities. Transportation charges and the possibility 
that equipment may be out of service for long periods 
during repair indicate the efficacy of purchasing with 
an eye to the immediacy of adequate service. 
Portability is a consideration closely allied to situa- 
tion; most important in some—relatively unimportant 
in others. This aspect of projector selection mav_ be 
dichotomized into intra- and inter-building use and 
transit. In intra-building use, weight is of primary 
importance—particularly if pupils and teachers must 
move equipment themselves. Protection of the equip 
ment and provision for its accessories are of paramount 
importance when inter-buwilding use is contemplated 
For the latter, a blimp case is almost indispensable, pro 
viding quick disassembly and storage of parts for im 
mediate transit. .\ projector that is carried from build 
ing to building by unknowing hands or tossed into a 
truck under a variety of weather conditions must be 
ruggedly constructed with provision for a maximum 


of protection. 


Ease of operation and fila protection mav be consid 
ered together, although they are not necessarily com 
patible, since undue ‘concern for the latter impedes the 
former \nd, as always, ease of operation must be 
related to situation, since—if personnel of limited skill 
is to operate the projector, operating case may be 
rightly made subservient to performance. However, if 
performance remains constant, ease of operation is 
of major importance 


(Concluded on page 36) 
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BAUSCH & LOMB BALOPTICON 
MODEL B 





his Balopticon, for use with standard lantern slides, is in production for 
your use. It is moderately priced and provides an economical means of 
illustrating lectures and group discussions. Its optical and illuminating sys- 
tems are of exceptionally high quality and permit large, brilliant, clear screen 
pictures critically sharp from one edge of the screen to the other. Because of 
its sturdy construction and ease of operation, it is particularly well adapted 
for use by inexperienced operators and will provide long, trouble-free serv- 
ice. Write for complete information. Ask for Catalog E-11. Bausch & Lomb 


Optical Co., Rochester 2, N. Y. 


BAUSCH 6 LOMB 


ESTABLISHED 1853 
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School Made Motion 


EGINNING with this issue, we are enclosing a 
National Questionnaire on School-made Films 
To show that there is a real need for the vital infor 
mation called for, we take the liberty of quoting fron 
a recent letter from the Graduate School of Yale Uni 


typical of similar iiquiries t! 


versity lat have come to 
the attention of this department. 
“Perhaps you or one of your editors can provide me witl 
some information that would be helptul to me. [ am 
inxious to locate some lomm. films made by local school 
systems which show the activities carried on in present 
day schools in a fair and interesting manner. The use 
vhich I wish to make of them is two-fold, [ want to let 
ertain adult groups who do not get into schools see 
schooling today | want to let certain protessional school 
people see what some other schools are doing 
| would appreciate it it you could let me know places 
where school systems have made films which you think 
might be helpful in this way.” 
Sincerely, 
S. M. BrowNe. 
Protessor of Educational 
Administration 


Question Box on Film Production 
QUESTION (Condensed from last month): Our 
school is contemplating a course in the funda 
mentals of motion picture photography and pro 
jection \ rough outline of the course of 
study commensurate with the abilities and needs 
of high school students would be of great help 


ANSWER: ( Continuéd from last issue) 


OUTLINE OF SUGGESTED COURSE IN CIN- 
EMATOGRAPHY AND PROJECTION 


Unit 1. The Receptors of Light 
a) Construction of Pinhole Camera 
References: 
lette, Brehm and Preist; Laboratory Exercises 11 
Physics by Fuller; Brownlee and Baker 
b) Demonstrate and study parts of simple box eamera 
and compare wit! 
c) The Motion Picture Camera: Mechanical and 
Optical parts 
d) The human’ ey: 


Elementary Photog: iphy by Neb 


pinhole camera 


Compare . with .camera. Per 
sistence of vision. 
Unit 2. The Behavior of Light 
1) Luminous Bodies. References any science book 
b) Measurement of Candlepower with Jolly Photo 
meter (Exp. 60, Lab. Exercises in Physics) 
c) Demonstrate Lightmeters, if availabk 
d) Dispersion of light by a prism. (Exp. 65. Lab. Ex 
in Physics) 


e) Light travels in straight lines. (Wheat and Reh 
p. 281) 

f) Experiments showing refraction of light throug! 
water and air. (Meister, Living with Science, 9A 


pp. 328-333) 
Unit 3. Lenses 
Demonstration of focal lengths of different lenses 


~ 


iL) Use pinhole camera to demonstrate form and size 
of images of large distant objects. Compare with 
box and motion picture camera lenses. 

c) Behavior of convex lenses, magnifying glasses, ete 

d) Lenses of motion picture projectors. Relationship 
between projection distance and image size 

e) Camera lenses, meniscus, achromatic, anastigmatic 
(Experiments 7 and 8, Flementary Photography, 
pp. 76-81) 


Educational Screen 


Pictures 


DAVID SCHNEIDER. Editor 
Fy ander ( hilds High School 


New y ork City 


1 : } + wW gale] dq] t “1 ] ‘ 
m0 Readers, 1 vou WOTLTd flint > Serve COO COIS 
i t i iti 


and what progressive educator wouldn't 


lielp the EpuCATIONAL SCREEN become a clearing honse 
tor this type of information. (Your efforts might evet 


rewarded a } angover from pre progressive educa 


ion. See the questionnaire for deta 
1 


You can do one or all ot tiie following three things 

1. Fill out the information on the questionnaire 
and send it in immediately 

2. Give the questionnaire to others who are pro- 
ducing school-made films. (Additional forms 
will gladly be sent on request.) 


Ww 


If your school is not yet in the production 
field, please get started and tell us all about it. 
Thank you. 


f) Motion Picture Camera [Lenses 
Demonstrate F stops: compare with behavior of 
human eye under varyi light conditions. (Ref 
“How to Make Good Movies” by Eastman Kodal 
Co., pp.12 20) 


Demonstrate as many of the following as possible 


ne 


fixed focus and focusing mount lenses. wide anele 


telephoto and portra lenses. Discuss and demon 
strate uses and limitations of each 
zs) Depth of field. Demonstrate why smaller apertures 


When to use or to avoid 


give ereatet depth. 


Angles covered bv lenses \pplication in proper 
use of lightmeter. (See Eastman Kodak Reference 
Manual, Sec. 10) 


Unit 4. Films 
i\) Demonstration o irious emulsion speeds of black 
and white film load three still came1 as with dif 
ferent films. Have students take and develop pic 
tures under varying light conditions. Compare and 
: } 


pictures previous 


criticize results. Show motion 


produced. Evaluate 


( olor Films, Kodac hro ‘ and \nsco: daylight and 


[Interchange of each type witl 


tungsten types 
proper filter and photoflood lamps. 
How films are made and developed 

(References: Eastman Kodak Reference Manual 
Exhibit of film) making loaned by Ansco tor school 
use.) (Also see “How to take Movies in Natural 
Color by Bell & Howell Co., and lectures 5 and 9 
of Camera Club Photographic Service, |] K. Co 


Unit 5. The First Movie 
1) Practice loading film into camera 
b) Focusing for distance. Group Exercises. Devices 
for estimating distances and field areas. Use of 
range finder, if available 


Correction for Parallax at close-ups 


d) Class divided into interchangeable groups Cainera 
men, properties, lighting, script writing, acting (if 
called for) and directing. After each group becomes 
fairly familiar with all of these phases of cinemato 
graphy, it may shoot several feet of film on pre 
(Befor« 
shooting is done be sure class becomes familiar 


viously agreed simple movie sequence. 


with elements of good movie scenario and shooting 
script Reference ~ The A. Cc Ba Mov ie Book) 


(Concluded on page 32) 
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NINE-STAR PERFORMANCE with the 


ROA Scand 


Fad 











Engineered specifically for 
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Fic Pel 





brilliant illumination and true sound reproduction! 


tk 


a 
* 
* 





Correctly engineered light system provides 
better illumination. Consists of: 750- or 
1000-watt Lamp; Silver-Coated Pyrex Glass 
Reflector; two-element Condenser Lenses. 
Fast two-inch, F1.6 Projection Lens—For 
brilliant illumination, contrast and clarity. 
RCA Sound Stabilizer—maintains uniform 
film speed for sound take-off. It assures 
sound reproduction at the exact pitch at 
which it was originally recorded. 


Powerful Four-Stage Amplifier— Utilizes 


For detailed information on the RCA Sound Film Projector, send for descriptive booklet. 


57 


t 
x 


“inverse feed-back’”’ to bring you voice, 
music and sound as originally recorded. 
Precision Engineered Filter— Maintains 
sound reproduction at exact recorded pitch. 
16-tooth Drive Sprockets provide for long 
film life. 

Professional Theatrical Framing. 
Provision for Microphone or Phonograph 
Turntable. 

Even-Tension Take-Up—Assures automatic 
and uniform film take-up action. 


Write 


Educationa! Department, 27A, Radio Corporation of America, RCA Victor Division, Camden, WN. J. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


RCA VICTOR DIVISION. CAMDEN, H.J. 
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Unit 6, Outdoor Lighting The Film and International Understanding 
a) Review topic of Weather in any science book. Dis- (Concluded from page 23) 
cussion of effects of sun, shadows, wind, mist, haze Ill. THE DEVELOPMENT OF INFORMED AMER- 
and clouds on outdoor photography. Demonstrat: ICAN OPINION 


with still camera how each of the above factors Motion Pictures 
determines the kind of pictures taken. B. eme Ce Cause (5-8) 10 min. sd. NY 
b) Outdoor demonstrations of the following lighting the common cause ot Great Britain, Russia, 
conditions, followed by exercises in recognition ot China, and the U.S.A 
similar conditions in still and motion pictures - iterdepenae) (5-8) 45 min. si. NYU Ihe 
bright sun; hazy sun and soft shadows: open shade dependence of individuals and communities 
on bright day; overcast sky, cloudy, but bright; upon cach other 
shaded area on bright day . Two-la Nircet (3-8) 10 min. sd. NYU 
) Exercises in diaphragm setting for above lighting How end-lease worked to the iivantage 
conditions. Compare with exposure meter, if avail of all Allied Nations concerned 
able. , Th. es. id the Sand (5-8) 20 min. sd. NY1 
d) Filters. Use of filter charts. The rebuilding of shattered countries and 
Demonstrations to show analysis of white light and displaced peoples. Pictures the community 
stopping powers of various filters. of Yugoslav-Partisan set-up in Egypt under 
) Correction for filter factors. Demonstrate need for the direction of UNRRA 
correction by taking same scene with and without 9. Weapon of War (3-8) 10 min. sd. NYU In 
colored filters. (See Eastman Kodak Reference: cleve imimation this film shows the Nazi 
Manual, Section 3; also “This Filter Question” by techrique of propaganda so that we will 
R. H. Unseld of Bell & Howell Co.) recognize it and be ready to combat it. 
us ee 4 y 1 Pp ! 
Unit 7. Indoor Lighting . 7 7 gl Mei me See, 96. Hekeion 
a) Preliminary study: Heat and Light from Elec \sia’s Porrne Seaeen How Cor Ten ne 
tricity : : terests are tr d to those ot th Oriental world 
- : ; ; Challenac ¢ Democra (7-S) 20 min. sd 
(References; Living with Sciences, pp. 320-340) = , ‘ae sigh 
> P “ NY - lhe Story o4 displaced peoples 
Kmphasis on proper fuses, wiring, voltage, amper oy aa i ad ) 
Japanese nericans evacuated from the Pa 
oe rye cifie Coast in 1942 
b) Positioning ot photoflood lights for black and 


& The Bridge (7-8) 30 min. sd. NYU. Will air 


white photography; for color films. 
5 transport 


c) Comparison of charted tables for number of lamps 
at fixed distances with direct exposure meter read 


ielp bridge the jungle to bring indus 
trial prosperity to the South American villages 


: Y ssons im Living (3-8) 20. min. sd. Brandon 
ings. ’ . 1° , 
ad . @ ° [lov al school prolect revitalized a com 
d) Use of polaroid filter to eliminate glar ‘ear a eee 
: munity by giving the children a part in cor 


e) Filters for correction of tungsten lamps 


— io munity hf 
Unit 8 Composition ; 


: mos. 10. China’s Pattern for Peace (5-8) 9 min. sd. Sun 
1) Elementary principles of balance and harmony % + SE ge era rd 
: : : F ; . Dial Films. China’s industrial cooperatives, 
Demonstrate with still and motion pictures T° Ph ekg 
. , a r P k , ; +] run largely \ het displaced persons, are 
») Analysis er ee ae Seno — laying the foundations for the future indus 
‘) Demonstrations of long, medium, semi close-up trialization of the countr 
and close-up shots. Analyze several reels of film ‘1. Fie Meee Bath (0.5) 20 wie od Besndee 
to study proportion of various shots. Criticisms of A ssaveties daramebeteee verde’ of tollaulls 
iilms. Zuvder-Zee Project, showing how the Dutch 
) Film short scenario in class « near schov l gt und ciated tints Chan, teil Satiaetie Gutta tis 
to emphasize and apply lessons in composition, wate 
need of close-ups and proper angle shots, (Ref Slide Film 
erences: Lecture no. 3 of EF. K. Photograph i Boseinn Trade: Is Good Busin (7-8) 58 
Club Program, “Snap that Picture”.) feanies. NYU. A Visual Aids Kit on For 
Unit 9. Projection eign Trade, consisting of the slide film, 
a) Study mechanical and optical parts of still and printed commentary, pamphlet (Public 
motion picture projectors. Practice in setting up \ffairs) “What Foreign Trade Means to 
and using equipment You”, and a comic strip “Out of the Past 
b) Minor repairs - splicing, soldering. Cleaning of . Clue to the Future”. 
equipment. Adjustment of lenses for various dis New York City Source List For Visual Aids 
tances. Care of screens, films, slides, opaque mater \merican Assn. for the United Nations, 45 East 65th St 
ial,ete. \merican Museum of Natural History, 77th St. and Cen 


Unit 10. The Film of the Class tral Park West. 


a) Planning the scenario. Class divided into’ small Prandon Films. 1600 Broadway 
groups, Each group to produce short film, such British Information Service, 30 Rockefeller Plaza 
as “How to Use Our Audio-Visual Equipment” Enevclopedia Britannica Films, 1841 Broadway 
») Students become proficient in the care and use of Harmon Films, 140 Nassau Street 
each type of equipment. Keystone View Company, 219 East 44th Street 
c) Students write exposition and description of mate: March of Time, 369 Lexineton Avenu 
ial they wish to film. Contents transposed into New York University Film Library, 71 Washington Square 
scenario. Use of sequences, timing, continuity, ete Sout} 
Rehearsal of scenes. Office of Inter-American Affairs, 44 Madison Avenue 
d) Shooting the script. Work divided into committees OWL films available from local depositories such as NYU, 
Use of fades, dissolves, and other effects, whereve: Brandon, YMCA. 
possible. Society for Visual Education, 2067 Broadway 
) Preparation of hand-made titles, drawings, anima Sun-Dial Films, 625 Madison Avenue 
tions, etc. United Nations Fiim Information Ofhce, 610 Fifth Avenue 
f) Photographing titles on positive film. Developing UNRRA, 1344 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. ¢ 
film in darkroom. Willoughby’s, 132 32nd Street 
gz) Editing the film. Retakes, if necessary Young America, 32 East 57th Street 


h) Projection and evaluation of film. YMCA, 347 Madison Avenue. 
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NATIONWIDE 
SERVICE 


For Rental 
and Sale 


Ideal Pictures Co. 
2408 W. 7th Ave 
Los Angeles, Cal 
Photo & Sound Co. 
153 Kearny St 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Calhoun Visual Co 
1 Marietta St. Bldg. 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Ideal Pictures Co 
28 East 8th St. 
Chicago, III. 
Central Vis. Ed. Co 
Broadview Hotel Bldg. 
Wichita, Kansas 
D. T. Davis Co 
231 W. Short St 
Lexington, Ky 
J. G. Ewing 
627 Carondelet St 
New Orleans, La 
Kunz Movie Service 
432 N. Calvert St. 
Baltimore, Md 
Visual Educ. Service 
116 Newbury St 
Boston, Mass 
Film Preview Inc. 
1504 Hennepin Ave. 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Herschel Smith Co 
119 Roach St 
P.O. Box 1187 
Jackson, Miss. 
Swank Movie Service 
614 N. Skinker Blvd 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Modern Movie Service 
1219 Farnum St. 
Omaha, Nebraska 
A. H. Rice Co 
Hollis, New Hamp 
National Film Service 
14 Glenwood Ave. 
Raleigh, N. C 
Sunray Films 
2108 Payne Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Cousino Visual Ed. Co 
1221 Madison Ave 
Toledo, Ohio 
J. E. High 
2301 Classen Blvd 
Ok oma City, Okla 
1! Pictures Co 
915 S. W. 10th St 
Portland, Oregon 
Kunz Movie Service 
1319 Vine St 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Visual Arts Films 
507 Liberty Ave 
Pittsburgh, Po 
Ideal Pictures Co 
1801 South 3rd St 
Memphis, Tenn 
Visual Education, Inc. 
12th at Lamor 
Austin, Texas 
Photoart House 
844 N. Plankinton 
Milwaukee, Wis 


Order from Your 
Regular Dealer, Any 
of the Above Service 


Points or Direct 
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THE INSPIRING SCREEN STORY OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS PLANS FOR PEACE 











A POWERFUL NEW FILM 
OF HIGH PRIORITY INTEREST 
FOR EVERY AMERICAN 


The challenge to build a peace, is the crucial challenge for 
all of us today. ‘ ‘NOW—THE PEACE” is a constructive, timely 
aid, of lasting value. Its supremely important purpose is to 
stimulate discussion and understanding of the problems, and 
the evolving patterns for building the peace. 


‘*NOW—THE PEACE" is a factual summary of the basic United 
Nations Organization program for world security. It clari- 
fies the structure; and it analyzes the plans. Most important, 
it shows how, by joint action to solve Relief, Food, Money 
problems we are helping to rid the world of conditions that 
breed war. For, the lesson of the past is that great deeds, 
not words alone, are needed to meet the great challenge! 


UTILIZATION 


For all youth and adult groups in and out of school; and 
for classroom use in current history, international relations, 
economic geography, and social studies. 


Of specific interest for 
world friendship assemblies 


The Challenge of 
the Atomic Age! 








Written and 
Directed by 


STUART LEGG 


For the National Film 
Board of Canada 


Released by 
Brandon Films Inc. 


a 
16mm 
SOUNDfilm 
20 Min. 
Sale — $50.00 per 
copy (includes Dis- 
cussion Guide) 
RENTAL 
$2.50 per day 





BRANDON FILMS, INC. 


1600 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
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Educational Screen 


The Literature in Visual Instruction 


A Monthly Digest 


SCOPE 


@ Wanted: A Broad Concept of Audio-Visual Instruction 
Vernon G. Dameron, N.E.A. Director of Audio-Visual 
\ids—Educational Leadership. 3:139 December, 1945 
rhe purpose of this article is to urge the broadening ot! 

the concept that audio-visual aids means the motion picture 

alone, The author proposes instead a grouping as follows 

(1) The visual, with motion and sound (films and tele 

vision): (2) the visual, with motion (silent films); (3) 

visual (filmstrips, slides, opaque projection); and (4) 

visual, with sound (sound filmstrips.) 

This reviewer is tempted to comment on this viewpoint 
Che author is correct in criticizing those who tend to us« 
the motion picture almost exclusively. But that this is a 
“growing tendency” is open to question. For at least five 
years,—even during the ten years of my own personal 
bibliographic research on this subject—-the emphasis has 
in professional writings and in curriculum bulletins been 
to include a wide variety of devices,-which incidentally go 
beyond the four groups listed above: the still picture, 
objects, museum exhibits, maps and charts, field trip, radio 
and electrical transcription, etc. etc. 

Research studies bear out the fact that it has not been 
a “growing tendency” to concentrate on the motion picture 
See the review of the intensive analysis by A. L. Long 
elsewhere on this page, wherein he concludes that the 
studies made between 1939 and 1944 show “the trend 
toward a more unified use of film and other visual aids in 
the whole educational program.” Briefly, we must strive 
toward a broad concept of audio-visual instruction and 
encourage the wholesome trend, which is in the right dire 


trom 


UTILIZATION 
@ What Does It Mean To Teach?—Edgar Dale—Georgiu 

Educational Journal, 39:7 December, 1945. 

With special reference to the use of audio-visual aids, the 
author criticizes the inefficiencies operating in many schools 

as bringing children into an auditorium to see a film, 
with no follow-up or preparation, or showing films at a 
set date whether or not it is pertinent, or accepting biased 
materials, without question or comment. 

“It is obvious that what is at fault here is a mistaken 
conception of teaching. A course in audio-visual education 
will not help a teacher if her fundamental ideas are wrong. 
She will merely learn to do better what she ought not to 
do at all.” 


@ Getting More Value From Classroom Films——Joe |’ark 

Clearing House 20:172 November, 1945. 

The author went directly to elementary and high school 
pupils to find out if there is any value in a follow-up dis 
cussion after a film showing. He based his question on 
eight educational films. The majority of pupils believe that 
some discussion would help. Only in three groups out 
of twenty did the number of “no” answers exceed. 

Teachers are urged to make greater preparation for the 
showing of a film, to use the time immediately after the 
showing, to show it a second time if necessary, to sup- 
plement with other aids, textbooks and reports, and to 
summarize the content of the film and fit it into the 
larger pattern of the subject under consideration. 


@ Montgomery Uses Audio-Visual Aids -\W. 1. Mckee, 
Asst. Supt. of Education—-Jlabama School Journal 63:11 
October 1945. 

An interesting in-service training program is described 
which helps to insure better use of radio, films and other 
devices. 


ETTA SCHNEIDER RESS. Editor 


RESEARCH 


@ Recent Experimental Investigations Dealing With Ef- 


fectiveness of Audio-Visual Modes of Presentation—\ 
L. Long, Stephen F. Austen State Teachers College, Nacog 


doches, Texas Educational {diministration mid Super 

wiston, 31:65-78 February, 1945. 

\ very useful summary of research and summaries of re 
search in the field. The 45 investigations reported by the United 
States Office of Education from 1939-1944 are classified unde: 


seven general headings. 
1. Use of educational films in special subjects 

2. Effectiveness of educational films on various grade levels 

3. Use of educational films in developing attitudes 

4+. Standards of evaluation 

5. (omparative effectiveness of different methods of use 

6 The grade range and economy of time of educational 
films 

7. Historical and documentary investigations with educational 
+ lms 

the author summarizes educational implications of these 

studies is follows: 


1. There is a trend toward a more unified use of film and 


ther visual aids in the whole educational program: 


2. The concentration of funds and trained personnel at a 
single university (as at University of Chicago) will aid 
the visual education movement: 

The great fund of data available from the visual aids pro 
grams in the armed services will be helpful; 

$+. An increase in trained personnel from the armed services 
will be available to schools and commercial institutions ; 
and 


>. Comm rcial companies vill do muel to elp the 


visual 


educ ation movement, 


EVALUATION 


@ Critique of Three to Be Served--(litford Ettinge: 

Tournal of Business Education, 21:25 December, 1945. 

\ thorough-going analysis of the recent film for business 
education, “Three to Be Served”, produced by the National 
\ssociation of Manufacturers. First there is a detailed sum- 
nary of content. The author then analyzes the film’s pur- 
pose and questions whether this purpose has been adequate- 
ly achieved. From the point of view of the teacher, the 
film is then evaluated for the teaching goals and facts it 
presents. 

With such an evaluation at hand, the teacher has a practi 
cal and realistic guide to help in deciding whether or not 
this film would be relevant in his classroom situation 


PRODUCTION 


@ Producing Authenticity—Daniel Klugherz—-/ilm News, 

7 no.3 p.3 December 1945. 

Documentary films demand the portrayal of people and 
places in an authentic background that goes beyond any- 
thing in a fiction film. The only time a documentary is 
assured of this quality is when its makers go directly to 
the source. Whereas Hollywood has improved its produc- 
tion methods through larger studios, more expensive equip 
ment and thousands of employees, the documentary has 
no short cuts. When a producer cables a director to have 
a half-dozen cameramen photograph problems of reoccupa 
tion and relief, and a writer 3,000 miles away writes about 
it, relying on research and a technical expert, the film loses 
spontaneity and the common touch. It is in the commentary 


that one feels it most. 
(Concluded on page 36) 
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THE FIRST THREE OF THE 1945-46 SERIES 


“The Liberated’’—the story of the liberated peo- 
ples of the world. 
“The Storm’’—the life story (a cycle) of a storm. 
“The German’’—the story of the pre-war German 
people and what may be expected 
of them in the future. 





— Ta] > 7 ~d 
Wy Projectors are again available 
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WITH THE NEW 
1945-46 SERIES OF 


CORONET 


“PICTURE STORY” 


F SLIDEFILMS 


Informative, entertaining and thought-stimulating 
—Coronet slidefilms will add interest to group 
discussions of world events, personalities of the 
moment, and vital social problems. Each slidefilm 
contains approximately 30 pictures and captions 
from the Picture Story section of Coronet maga- 
zine. Each slidefilm is accompanied by a reprint 
of the Picture Story from CORONET, to be used 
as a manual. The slidefilms can be shown with 
any standard 35 mm. single-frame slidefilm pro- 
jector. Reprints of the CORONET Picture Stories 
are available for individual use at $2.00 for a set 
of twenty-five copies each month for eight months 
(200 in all). 


Thousands Used the 1944-45 Series 


More than 5,000 school, discussion and educa- 
tional groups, 1,000 churches, and 750 different 
units of the 4 branches of the Armed forces used 
Coronet slidefilms last year. The new series will 
be even finer than those released in the past. 


ORDER CORONET VISUAL AIDS NOW! 





SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, Inc., Dept. 
100 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 


TES 


Please enter our order for the following: 

Quantity 
Subscriptions for the 8 Coronet slidefilms @ $4.00 for the entire 
series. ORDERS NOT ACCEPTED FOR INDIVIDUAL SUBJECTS. 

cates Sets of 25 copies of each of the 8 Picture Stories (200 in all) @ $2.00 
a set. THIS IS THE MINIMUM ORDER FOR REPRINTS. 


LJ Please send Free Circular om the Coronet Visual Aid Service. 











ee ee 
ee ee TE a ae ees a ee ee 
Address... ~ 
a 
City Postal Zone No. State 
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After getting to the source, the documentary must get to 
the people. Concealed cameras have been effective, as in 
“The City”; sometimes adding an actor to a natural back- 
ground has been helpful. Other techniques are described to 
show how sincerity and realism may be achieved within 
the limitations of technical problems. 

A documentary director kills authenticity when he sets 
out to make his film great; when he tries to sell the idea 
of the film, make it more important than it is; when he 
allows his style and personality to dominate the reality he 
wishes to describe. In the expected surge of informational 
films only those directors will capture a deeper understand- 
ing of life who do not turn aside for the bright line and 
sleek texture, but search intently for the truth as it quietly 
passes. 

@ Travel Study Via 16mm Films—W. M. Gregory 
American School Board Journal, 111:50 December, 1945. 
A very good argument in favor of films that would 

show the people and land of the United States to our 

own school children. Dr. Gregory appeals to producers 
to implement the study of his country that he cannot travel 
to see. 


DISTRIBUTION 


@ Mickey as Professor—Walt Disney—Film and Kadio 

Guide 12: 26 November, 1945. 

Condensed from an article in the summer issue of Public 
Opinion Quarterly, Disney explains how his studios were af- 
fected by the war. “We have learned much from the films 
produced for CIAA and others . . . There has been no limit to 
the variety of content. It ranged from mechanics to medicine, 
nutrition to inflation, language to geology, anatomy to infant 
feeding.” 

Each one of the subjects produced was an experiment. With 
respect to the future, the problem resolves itself into three 
main parts: what concerns the film maker (he can provide 
technical skill), what concerns the educator (he is the subject 
expert, the teacher), and what concerns finance and promo- 
tion. 

The author acknowledges the great possibility of educational 
films in the larger educational process, but as at present or- 
ganized, distribution is too uncertain. The decentralized 
system of educational administration means that progress 
in a large measure must come slowly. He notes great pro- 
gress in interest and budgets for educational films, but so far 
it is only a trend and not a large, perceptible movement 


RADIO 
@ Possibility of Radio in Business Education—Mary G. 
Phillips and Helen M. Johnston Business Education 


World, 26:28 September, 1945 

One of the committees of the Association for Education 
by Radio is that on business education, of which Mrs. 
Johnston is chairman. The members of the committee are 
now being organized. An excellent article for those plan 
ning to write educational radio scripts. 


@ The Central Radio-Sound System In Postwar Planning 
Paul W. Seagers—American School Board Journal, 111 :49 
October 1945. 
Very good, practical articl 


PERIODICALS 
@ Public Opinion—Volume 11, No. 2—B8uila 
A new and very stimulating focus on the common 
man as a pawn in the eternal struggle for majority sup 


port. All interests converge on him through every means 

of communication to influence the individual’s judgment 

The techniques are then illustrated and analized becaus¢ 

it is believed a cetgenry of “intelligent opinions are. the 

life blood of demecracy 

@ The Screen Writer—Dalton 
Writers Guild, 1655 N. Cherokee Ave 


$2.50 a year. 


Trumbo, editor—Screen 


Hollywood, Cal. 


A new publication in which the men and women behind the 
the 


scenes of Hollywood movie making write of their craft and 


social responsiblities of the motion picture. 


Educational Screen 


PROCEEDINGS 

@ fhe Proceedings of The Third Annual Visual Education 
Institute of The University of Wisconsin is now available 
This Proceedings answers two important questions: What 
materials are included in a complete program of visual educa- 
tion’ What are some of the recommended ways of using 
films and other visual education materials in the classroom? 
Extremely practical in its suggestions, the Proceedings receunts 
seven demonstration and discussion situations as verbatim ac- 
counts of classroom utilization of filmstrips; slides; maps, 
globes, and charts; silent and sound motion pictures 

The Proceedings also includes what nationally recognized 
teachers, administrators, supervisors, and leaders in the field 
of audio-visual education think about the two questions men 
tioned. Among the speakers represented in the Proceedings 
ar¢ L. H. Adolfson, Roger Albright, V. ¢ Arnspiger, Mrs 
Esther Berg, James W. Brown, Leslie E. Brown, J, Margaret 
Carter, C. R- Crakes, Joseph Dickman, John Guy Fowlkes, 
John Grierson, Charles Hoff, L. C. Larson, Don Rogers, Rob 
ert E. Scottt. 

\ limited number of Proceedings have been printed and are 
available at $1.50 each. Requests should be addressed to W 
\. Wittich, Editor, 1204 West Johnson Street: Madison 6, 
Wisconsi 


The ABC’s of Audio-Visual Equipment 


oncluded from page 28) 
and film protection include: a readily accessible film 
path for threading and the cleaning of parts, a mini- 
mum of sharp bends and twists involved in film travel, 
vide-opening film gates, and film tension snubbers on 
the takeup reel. Generally speaking, film can be dam 
aged on any projector-—the careless operator will find 
a wal and very ingenious he is. However. safety 
rips, flexible pawls, and sprockets that will lock only 

the correct position minimize the possibilities of 
Im damage. 

\dditional provisions affecting easy operation in 
clude: quick replacement of projector lamp, exciter 


1 


bulb, rewind and takeup belts; rapid rewind with a 


minimum of reel and beli changing ; access to amplifier 
tubes and fuses without recourse to tools; plainly 
marked, accessible power cord and speaker cable con 
ections ; easily detachable or pivoted reel arms; cen 


| 1 + - 
ralized, piainly marked controls; theatrical type fram 


ing device; provision for easy tlting while machin« 


operating; forward and reverse direction for lm 
ive 
’ = | | 
Iclus10}1 ot " hicrophnone QO 1nd phon YTAp | uYv 
vhich contributes approximately 1% to the cost of 
he projector—makes the projector a potential public 
, oe, a aes, ; a 
adaress stem Ww hie a nucropnone or record-p vel 
s introduced into the situation However.since 
isually undesirabl in terms of weight. eas of 
] lelil\ Lill < ] { I \\ Yrit, Ca l 
ion, and wear and tear on the non-audio p 
Ise One's projector as a public address syst 
: +] = T 174 
se of a projector with detachable ampliher insures 
} +] stiintin?t me | ’ 
oreatel flexibity and eth wency 1n se situats : ere 
] 4 ] ‘ " 1 
( S1cl€ iDle se oT nis ealture ¢ the ] O1¢ S Cl 
emplated 
\\ ( Tre! CSTT 1¢ S Wn) Thre Del ( 
Ce odeis avallable the prol Cllis ¢ — 
( oOV-V"V ir€ relat ( simple im CoO LS 
( be whet i re ir type plethora 1 12 
reality Now, then, 1s a propitious time to pertect the 
criterions of purchase in terms of situatio1 
strengthen our point of view 1n the days ahead. R. E. S 
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WHEELS Yoedrcetcces 


MENT 
ENTERTAIN 

T IN REEL 
THE FINES 


There's big talk 
Here is what we 




























ENGLISH LITERATURE 


FICTION FILMS-in FICTION FILMS, we pre- 


sent condensations of outstanding classics which 
afford students the opportunity to visualize period 
costume, architecture, manners, as well as the pag- 
eantry and adventure of the stories themselves. 
Accurate in every detail and specifically correlated 
to classroom study. 


IVANHOE — The pageantry and gallantry of 12th cen- 


tury England come alive in this original film presentation. 
The highlights of the story have been condensed into a 
fascinating production. 


TREASURE ISLAND — As Jim Hawkins related his ex- 


periences, the magic of Treasure Isiand is vividly recreated. 


THE THREE MUSKETEERS_ Flashing swords, swash- 


buckling adventurers, gallant cavalierr the whole panorama 
of 17th Century France are captured in this exciting new 
visualization. 


_ GVICS-GOVERNMENT-CITIZENSHIP 


FACT FILMS -in FACT FILMS, we present sub- 


jects designed to correlate with courses requiring 
factual information — civics, government, current 
events, economics, etc. It is their purpose to provide 
visual motivation for more complete study of the 
subject under the guidance of the instructor. 


HOW A BILL BECOMES A LAW — 2 reels — Laws 


are part of each citizen's life. How many of us, however, 
know how a law is made? Where does it originate? Through 
what procedures does it go? What makes it the ‘‘Law of 
the Land''? In HOW A BILL BECOMES A LAW each step 
is sharply defined and visualized. 























VARIOUS 
VERSIONS 


Because not all schools have all 
types of visual equipment, we offer 
FICTION FILMS and FACT 


FILMS in various versions: Name 
16mm Sound | reel........$17.50 

16mm Silent | reel........ 8.75 Address 
8mm | sere . 5.50 


35mm Full Color Slidefilms (ap- j= F SPV euceeeee 





proximately 100 frames)... .$9.75 


2” x 2” Individual Slides in Full- 
Color (approximately 100 slides) 


ICTION, FACT and HEALTH Films 


about what will be done in visual aids. 


have done and are 
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doing. Ready now! 





HEALTH AND BEHAVIOR 


In Health and Behavior Films, 


we present a series of three delightful cartoons 
—one of them, “WINKY" is in color. Tests have 
shown that these films will accomplish desired results 
with children from 6 to 15. They will fit into your 
health program. 


WINKY THE WATCHMAN -. charming cartoon in 


sound and color. Stresses care without featuring any par- 
ticular method. Can be coordinated with dental, nutrition 
or general health programs. 


GOOD MANNERS — Johnny's behavior is atrocious, 


and as a result he turns into a little pig. How he becomes a 
boy again is the tale. 


GOOD HEALTH — Johnny again, but this time he learns 


how to guard his health. Wait until you see him as a 
pilot — he really learns his lesson. 

HEALTH FILMS are available in sound only. ‘‘WINKY'' in 
color; the other two, in black and white. 
Winky the Watchman, 1 reel (Technicolor). 
Good Manners, 2 reels ssdea PRE 
Good Health, 2 reels...... 





NOTE: It is not our intention to offer FICTION 


FILMS and FACT FILMS as substitutes for textbook 
study, buf rather as a stimulus toward further read- 
ing and study. These visual aids are a modern tool 
to be used by the teacher for more interesting de- 
velopment of the courses in question. In FICTION 
FILMS and FACT FILMS we have achieved production 
methods which permit us to offer them at a low cost 
enabling all educational institutions to buy copies 
for their permanent film librqries. The technique, a 
cross between still and animated photography, is 
stimulating and interesting. Although presented in 
condensed version, each film is fully illustrated by a 
complete series of original illustrations in sequence. 


MAIL COUPON FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 





PICTORIAL FILMS, Inc. 
RKO Building, Radio City 20, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me complete details of your 


FICTION, FACT and HEALTH FILMS 


ee ee ee | 


7A PICTORIAL FILMS, Inc. 


R.K.O. BUILDING RADIO CITY 20, N. Y. 
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Experimental Research 


in Audio-Visual Education 
DAVID GOODMAN. Ph.D.. Editor 


Title: ORGANIZATION, ADMINISTRATION, SU- 
PERVISION, AND MECHANICAL FACILITIES 
OF AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 

By Eart E. Securiest, A.B., M.A., Ph.D. 

(Abstract of a Doctor’s Dissertation, 

University of Pittsburgh, 1945) 


A. Purpose of the Present Study 

The purpose of the present study is (1) to examine current 
practises as to the organization, administration, supervision, 
and mechanical facilities of existing audio-visual centers in 
cities of 100,000 population and over, but not including the 12 
largest cities, in the United States, and (2) to propose a plan 
for the establishment of a pattern for an audio-visual center in 
these cities. The investigation differs from other studies in 
the field of organization, administration, and supervision of 
audio-visual centers in that it is limited to centers in cities of 
a specific size. Furthermore, the study is concerned with audio- 
visual facilities and materials in these cities only as they re- 
late to the central audio-visual organizations. 
B. Method of Treatment 

The investigation takes the form of the normative-survey 
method employing questionnaire inquiry and interview tech- 
niques. Literature in the field of audio-visual education in 
general was studied to obtain general facts concerning audio- 
visual aids in the United States. Proceedings of meetings of 
the Department of Visual Instruction of the National Education 
Association, superintendents’ study and 
bulletins from the superintendents’ offices were examined in 


rep rts, courses ot 


cities which have audio-visual programs. It was determined by 
means of letters to ail city superintendents of the 100,000 popu- 
lation class and over, exclusive of the 12 largest, (1) which 
cities have organized audio-visual programs, and (2) the name 
of the person designated to be in charge of the program. The 
questionnaire was then sent to officers in charge of existing 
audio-visual centers. In cities that were visited personally 
(they were 20 in number), interviews were held first with the 
superintendent of schools, and later with the officers in charge 
of audio-visual aids. A tour of the audio-visual center was 
made, and materials and 
schools, one elementary and one high school, were visited in 
each city with the purpose of interviewing the principal and at 
These interviews served as a check 


equipment were examined. Two 


least one teacher in each 
on the officer in charge of audio-visual aids, and determined 
the effectiveness of the existing audio-visual program from 
the viewpoint of the principal and of the teacher. 
I. CURRENT PRACTICES 
IN AUDIO-VISUAL CENTERS 
Of the cities in the 100,000 and over 
12 largest) population group, 38 were found to administer aud- 


(but not including the 


io-visual aids in accordance with some organized plan. Cur 


rent practices as to the organization, administration, and 
supervision in these centers were examined. 
A. ORGANIZATION 
The centers are grouped into five types according to readily 
organization, These types 


distinguishable characteristics or 


with the distinguishing characteristic of each follow: (1) 
Library Combination, which renders the dual service of library 
and of audio-visual center (four cities): (2) Museum Combin 
ation, which cooperated with the school system but is not a 
part of it (four cities) ; (3) Line, which has an assistant super- 
intendent of schools for its administrative officer (four cities) ; 
(4) Departmental, which has a highly developed organization 
that is a definite part of the school system (18 cities); and 
(5) Committee, which has a committee of teachers in charge 
of the audio-visual program (eight cities). 

All centers, except those of the Museum Combination type, 
are definite parts of the school system. Organization of centers 
of the Line type, and of the Committee type, is slight- In the 
Line type center, an assistant superintendent of schools admin- 


Educational Screen 


isters the audio-visual program; in the Committee type, th: 
chairman of the audio-visual committee is in charge of the 
program. It is noted that these officers in charge of audio 
visual aids have other duties to perform also. These officers 
are directly responsible to the superintendent of schools for 
the administration of the audio-visual program, Centers of 
these two types have meager materials and equipment 
Officers in charge of the Library Combination type centers 
are directly responsible to assistant superintendents of schools 
These 


for the administration of their programs. persons are 


librarians of general, or professional, libraries of the school 
system as well as officers in charge of audio-visual aids 
The organization of the Departmental type center is highly 


It is on a staff basis and the officer in charge of 
Although the 


director (who gives full time to his work) has a great deal of 


developed. 
audio-visual aids usually has the title of director. 
autonomy, he is responsible to an assistant superintendent of 
schools for the administration of the audio-visual program. 

The Museum type center co-operates with the school systen 
but is not a part of it. The Organization of this type center 
is highly centralized and headed by a director who receives his 
authority from a governing board, Although the superintendent 
of schools and the Board of Education have very little control 
over this kind of organization, they are dependent on it for thet: 
audio-visual program, In instances where teachers are provided 
for instruction at the museum, and in matters of transporting 
children to and from the museum , the Board of Education pro 
vides the necessary funds. Museums are all housed in separate 
buildings: 


Current practices (in centers of all types) indicate that tl 


1 
number of personnel employed by the center depends upon th 
service rendered and not upon the size of the city. Other pra 
tices show that (1) materials are usually stored at the center, 
from which they are distributed to the schools upon requisition ; 
and that (2) equipment is generally housed permanently in the 
school buildings (equipment is varied greatly in amounts but 
little in types); (3) that centers are commonly located in the 
administration buildings of the school systems; and (4) that 
the status of the center in the school organizaion varies 


B. ApMINISTRATION 
Administration of the center, as a rule, is the responsibility 
of the officer in charge of audio-visual aids. The duties com 
(1) the 


) preparation of reports for superio! 


monly performed by this officer are preparation of 


catalogs and bulletins; (2 
officers: and (3) administration of routine in connection witl 


the center. The officer in charge of the center usually selects 


t 


audio-visual materials in collaboration with a committee of 


teachers: and generally is responsible for determining th 


policy of the center in conjunction with the school superinten 
dent. 

It is common practice (1) to classify materials by grad 
subject, and unit (classified lists are distributed to teachers 
periodically) ; and (2) to deliver materials to the schools by 


means of trucks owned by the centers (deliveries are commonly 


made on a daily schedule). Only four cities use the regula 
trucks provided by the Board of Education for delivering 
supplies to schools 

The audio-visual centers usually serve the elementary, ju 
ior high school. senior high school, and trade school. Five 
four-year high schools, and seven junior colleges are als 
served 

There is no relation between the audio-visual budget and 
size of the city The amount of money spent depends pon the 
service rendered. Cities with the Departmental or the Museun 
Combination type centers (the most highly organized types 


spend more money per pupil enrolled than any 
The average expenditure per pupil enrolled for the 38 cities 1s 


23 cents 


( SUPI 


VISION 


There are no special audio-visual supervisors attached to th 


centers: Two plans for supervision are in evidence: (1) by the 


? 


officer in charge, and (2) by regular subject supervisors. In 


actual practice the supervision of the audio-visual aids in the 


classroom is little in evidence, and the teachers are allowed 


(Concluded on page 46) 
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A Series of Streamline 


NM OW! Features for Your Recess Programs 


These Hal Roach streamline productions run only fifty minutes each and in most cases can be 








placed on a | 600-ft. reel. This series is a "natural" 
auditorium programs. 
month, as follows: 


January “TANKS A MILLION" 
hiiiaey “NIAGARA FALLS" 
March “ALL-AMERICAN COED" 
April “BROOKLYN ORCHID" 
ie - “DUDES ARE PRETTY PEOPLE” 
pam “HAYFOOT" 

July “BLYING WITH MUSIC" 
niin MISS POLLY” , 
ra "THE McGUERINS FROM BROOKLYN" 
October "ABOUT FACE” 
aieline “THE DEVIL WITH HITLER” 
December "CALABOOSE” 


Coming Soon! 


bands: 


28 E. EIGHTH STREET (Home Office) 


Ideal-So uthe 
412 


ideal Pictures Corporation 
of Georgia 


Bertram Willoughby Pictures, Inc. 


Suite 600, 1600 Broadway 











ideal Pictures Corporation Ideal 
2408 W. 7th St. 


Los Angeles 5, Calif 


Ide al Pictures Corp. 
¢ 


William Tracy 
James Gleason 


Marjorie Woodworth Zazu Pitts 


Tom Brown 


Francis Langford 
Johnnie Downs 


for schools having only limited time for their 
Schedule them NOW for the entire year! A new subject released every 


William a . 


Joe Sawyer 


Jimmy Rodger | 
Noah Beery, Jr. 


All-Star Cast 


Marjorie Woodworth Edward Gargan 


George Geriot 


Sis Pitts 
Slim Summerville 


William Readies: | 
Grace Bradley 


William Tracy 
Joe Sawyer 


Allan Mowbray 


Marjorie Woodworth 


Jimmy Rodger 
Noah Beery, Jr 


“STAGE DOOR CANTEEN" 
more than 40 stars and six great 
Write for release date. 


‘Noah Beery, Jr. 
Joe Sawyer 





Slim Summerville 





Noah Beery, Jr. 
Harry Langdon 





Marjorie Woodworth 
Grace Bradley 


Marjorie Woodworth 


Jerry Bergen 





‘Kathleen Howard 
Brenda Forbes 





Arline Judge 


Jean Porter 


George Stone 


Mary Brian 
Bill Henry 





with 





rn Pictures Co. 


Tulane Ave. 





New York 19, N. Y 52 Auburn Ave., N.E New Orle eans, La 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Ideal Pictures Corp. Ideal Pictures ideal Pictares Corp. 
18 S. ard St. 714 18th Street 2024 Main St 
Memphis 3, Tenn Denver 2, Colo Dallas, Texas 





Pictures 


219 East Main St. 
Richmond 19, Va 


IDEAL PICTURES CORPORATION 


CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 


ideal Pictures 
926 McGee Street 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 





ideal-Southern Pictures Co. 
132 South Miami Ave. 
Miami 36, Fla. 





ideal Pictures 
108 W. 8th St. 
Chattanooga 2, Tenn. 





There is 








No Substitute for 


Experience 
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IN Assembly 


assures Full 







Projection 
Values 






HOLME S 
PROJECTORS 


are precision-built with every moving part fitting 
and operating perfectly, smoothly and noise- 
lessly. Brilliant film projection and superb 
sound reproduction have established the 
Holmes as the choice of those "WHO KNOW." 



















COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 







1813 ORCHARD STREET, CHICAGO 14 








STIMULATE STUDENT INTEREST 
WITH FILMS! 


NEW FREE INDUSTRIAL FILMS 
“Sightseeing at Home" (Television) 
“Quicker than You Think"’ (Food Preparation) 
“Fit and Fair" (Good Posture and Grooming) 





* 
= 
* 
& 
” 
« 
” 
S Free, Including Transportation 
. “The Story of Willow Run" (Mass B-24 Production) 
oa “Freedom Rides on Rubber" (Synthetic Rubber) 
. LITERARY CLASSICS (M-G-M) 
@ "A Tale of Two Cities" ... "Romeo and Juliet"... 
@ "Treasure Island" ... "Mutiny on the Bounty”... 
gw ("David Copperfield, the Boy" ... “David Copperfield, 
® the Man"... and others. 
- Each subject 4 reels—Rental $6.00 
(Special Series Rate) 
*® 
e 
* 
a 
* 
& 
& 
& 


NEW ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES 
“Melody Master" “Little Men" 
“Tom Brown's School Days" “Courageous Mr. Penn" 
“Swiss Family Robinson" “Little Lord Fauntleroy" 


Rental $17.50 each (Special Series Rate) 
Write for Free Catalog "B" 
‘W.M.C.A. 


sMOTION PICTURE BUREAULC® 


New York 17 Chicago 3 Dallas | San Francisco 2 
347 MADISON AYE. 19 $0. LA SALLE wy 1700 PATTERSON AVE. 351 TURK ST. 
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Religious Films to be Made by 
New Protestant Film Commission 


Protestant Film Commission, recently organized 
produce 16mm religious motion pictures for use by 
the Protestant denominations, announced the ap 
tment of Et. Paul IX Heard. U.S.S.N.R as e) 

ecutive secretary of the Commission at the first meet 

g of its Board of Directors last month, at 156 Fifth 
\venue, New York City. Lt. Heard who is complet 
Ing certain productions in Hollywood for U. S. Naval 
Photographic Services and is due for discharge within 
a tew weeks, was formerly connected with the Visual 


a ; - ; 
Education Department at the University of Minnesota, 


and the department of visual aids of the Methodist 
Board of Missions 

Othcers who will head the Film Commission's pro 
gram of providing suitable motion pictures for the us¢ 
of church units include: President. Rome A. Betts. 
secretary of the American Bible Society; Vice-presi 
dent, S. Franklin Mack, secretary of the Board of 
Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the 
L.s.A.: Secretary, Mrs. Norman Vincent Peale, 
Lnited Council of Church Women and Treasurer, 
Kinsey Merritt, general manager, Public Relations 
Department of Railway Express Agency. 

Five directors named to the Administrative Com 
mittee are: Mrs. Raymond Pace Alexander, Attorney, 
Philadelphia, Pa., James H. Burke, attorney. New 
York City; Winfred P. Elson, secretary, Foreign Mis 
sions Conference of North America, New York City; 
Robert D. Jordan, director of promotion, Protestant 
Episcopal Church, New York City; and H. Torrey 
Walker, manager, United Lutheran Publication House, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Incorporated recently in New York State, the pur 
poses of the Protestant Film Commission are to serve 
as a non-profit agency of the churches in providing, 
distributing and exhibiting religious motion pictures, 
to facilitate a coordinated approach by Protestant 
churches and agencies to the motion picture industry 
and advise with the industry regarding subjects and 
treatments which can win church support, and to foster 
the use and raise standards of presentation of visual 
and visual-audio materials in the churches. The board 
of directors voted to set an initial minimum goal of 
$1,000,000 as a revolving fund to implement. thes« 
aims. The annual meeting of the Commission was set 
for January 30th, in New York City 


Rank and Universal Tell Worldwide Film Plans 


\nnouncement was made last month of the form 
ation of a new worldwide distribution company called 
United World Pictures, to be owned jointly by Leo 
Spitz and William Goetz of International Pictures, 
England, and by 


the J. Arthur Rank interests o 
Universal Pictures. This new company will distribute 
English and American pictures through the physical 


facilities of Universal in the United States and the 





| 
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oles 


Rank group in England, and will set up offices throug 
out the world to handle distribution. It will stat 
function with a minimum of eight American and eig 


British pictures. Mr. Rank will be chairman of 


company and Matthew Fox, Universal executive 


president. 
Universal and Mr. Rank are also formulating pla 
for the productior and elobal distribution of Ji 


motion pictures in all languages for educational, relig 


lous, scientific, and industrial purposes. The compa 
will have available to it the library of Gaumont-Brit 
instructional films, the features and _ sl 

Rank producing groups and all the Universal feature 
documentaries and shorts. Special films may be 


duced for schools, educational Institutions, § te 


] 
} 


colleges, and churches 


Harvard Report Stresses Films' Value 


In a 267 page report on “General Keducati 
ree Society,” just released by Hat ard | nivel 
after a two-vear study of educational ethods 
committee of a dozen Harvard scholars unde: 


chairmanship of Paul H. Buck, the potentialitis 
motion pictures as instructional instruments are 


phasized. 


Following are some extracts trot that sect 
the survey headed ““New Media of Educ 

“More important still, the needed b ( 
texts may come through an extension and suppl 
of them by films and television. Something of a re 
is indeed taking place through these 
ing the orld itseli and clarified 

Praditionally language deputizes tot 
It tells us what we might see or hear 
in the wavy of, or replaces, all that c ‘ 
Ing Now that the things and events themselves 
brought to us, the role of language rsed, Inst 
words having to explain or rept 
things, and actual processes taking 
explain words or call them 1 
of a good instructional or docun d 
language are SCal eC 
scurities of traditional texts art t 
cism is started and language, gat 
partner, has now ne lard 

‘The chiet success ) sout 
has probably been 1 ocatiol 
subject r dc 
increase both clarit 
subjects Furthermore, long ret 
meaning 
to be cde 

“Fils ( p 
nea t] ) ( 

OW ta ( ( 
wit] Y ‘ 
~~ iV i} ~ ( ey 
era 1 ! oric if 1 
wl ( \ ( 1 
| ( i 
( 1) 

In conclusion, rm J stated tha bet 
tunities in fact await producer re ( 
aims and with enough imagination to pursue 
movie has proved itself to poss 
there is the wisdom to usé¢ 
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JOIN IN 


Joyous Song 


With These New 
16 MM Sound Films 


Here's a new group of world-renowned hymns 
and famous songs just released in 16mm sound, 
with words superimposed on appropriate scenic 
backgrounds, to permit audiences to join in the 
singing. 

Everyone from 8 to 80 loves to sing these fa- 
vorites. Just the thing for school assemblies, 
church socials and Sunday school, etc. 


“SONG BOOK OF THE SCREEN" Subjects 


(Running Time: 3 minutes each) 


END OF A PERFECT DAY HOME SWEET HOME 
JINGLE BELLS AMERICA (My Coun- 
HOME ON THE RANGE try Tis of Thee) 


OLD BLACK JOE 


HYMNALOGUES 
(35 Subjects—3 minutes each) 
Blest Be The Tie 
I Love To Tell The Story 
I Need Thee Every Hour 


In The Garden 


Jesus Saviour Pilot Me 
Just As I Am 

O Come, All Ye Faithful 
What A Friend 

Softly and Tenderly 


and 25 other well-known hymns 


Jesus Lover of My Soul 


All films now available in color and will soon 
be obtainable in black and white. 





Sports in Color 
A PARADE OF ACQUATIC CHAMPIONS 
16mm Sound Film—In Color 


Available for the first time! The only film show- 
ing past and present swimming and diving cham- 
pions in action—also, glimpses of your favorite 
Hollywood aquatic stars. An excellent film with 
1 universal appeal—a sure-fire hit with all sports 
fans. 1 reel—(10 minutes) 











All films in 16mm sound—At your nearest film 
library for rental or sale 

These are only a few of the Post Pictures available 

for the home, school, church or any other gathering. 

You'll find these and other favorites all listed in Post 

Pictures’ new catalogue. Write for your FREE copy 

today 


Write Dept. 10 


POST PICTURES CORP. 


723 Seventh Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
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JACK LONDON’‘S 


famous novel 


“MUTINY 


on the 
ELSINORE?’’ 


featuring PAUL LUKAS 


Released in 16mm March 15th 


ASTOR PICTURES CORP. 
130 W. 46th ST. NEW YORK 19,N. Y. 











Complete 
16mm Film Service 


Finest and Most Complete Selection 
of 16mm Sound Films for 
Schools — Churches — Institutions 


Deluxe Features — also a 
Variety of Short Subjects, 


Entertainment, Educational, Religious 


Special Rental Rates Write for Free Catalog. 


ee ES SE SE 


SOUTHERN VISUAL FILMS 


686-9 Shrine Building MEMPHIS, TENN. 
































No more fuss or bother with glue, hot iron or water 
.. . Easymount can be used over and over again by 
simply slipping out one film and inserting another; 
yet film is always held firmly in place. 


Box of 50 Easymounts ct Wing $1.50 
See Your Photographic Dealer 


CRAFTSMENS GUILD 
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2x2 KODACHROME SLIDES 


Approximately 2000 Views 
Completely Revised 
Write Today for FREE Catalog 


KIME KOLOR PICTURES 


1761 Sonoma ODr., Dept. 2, Altadena, California 











Courses at California and Michigan 


\ course in “Instructional Materials and Equipment” 
(2 units) was inaugurated last fall at the University 
of California, Berkeley, under Frank Freeman, Dean 
of the School of Education. This course which is 


given by C. H. Siemens, Assistant to the Professor 


of Education, is to be a regular term offering. In 
addition, Mr. Sieniens has set up and directs an audio 
visual laboratory for teacher teaching and research 

KF. Dean McClusky, now “Lecturer in Education” 
at the University otf Michigan, Ann Arbor, has been 
conducting University Extension classes in “Visual 
\uditory Education,” at the Flint and Grand Rapids 
Jumor Colleges and will continue to do so the second 


semester. Credit: 2 hours, graduate or undergraduate 


Films at FAO Quebec Conference 


Non-theatrical tilms were engaged for a major ro. 
at the Conference of the United Nations Food and 
\griculture Organization held last October in Quebec 
\bout 150 films on the production, distribution and 
consumption of food were projected every evening 
in the foyer of the main ball room of the Chateau 
Frontenac. Two workshops were also conducted at 
which the delegates could become acquainted with the 
audio-visual techniques of using different types ol 
films and filmstrips for education and information. 
Representatives of the press, radio and motion pictures 
were invited to participate in the meeting by the Sec 
retary of Agriculture Clinton P. Anderson. Repre 
senting 16mm distributors and users of films were 
Thomas Brandon. chairman of the U. S. National 
16mm Film Committee, and C. R. Reagan, coordinator 

With the assistance of Mary Losey, Washington 
Kilm Officer of the National Film Board of Canada, 
they interviewed delegates, answering questions on the 
international use of films, and joined with staff mem 
bers of the National Film Board of Canada in drafting 

questionnaire to be submitted to the delegates con 


cerning the present and future use of non-theatrical 


films and the specific needs in the food and agricultural 
helds. Replies from more than 30 nations showed 
that 54% of those responding wanted more films on 


agricultural production, 27% desired more films on 
nutrition, and 12% felt the greatest need for films 
on agricultural subjects. 

Among the films shown were Cowboy, Food—Secret 
of the Peace, In the Wake of the Armies, Power and 
the Land, The New Earth, The River, What's Hap 
bened to Sugar’, and World of Plenty. 

At the end of the conference, specific recommenda 
tions for a permanent films division within the perma 
nent Food and Agriculture Organization were sub 
mitted by the Secretariat Film ¢ ’ffice to the delegates to 
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Ravi -MAT MAKE YOUR OWN 


TALK from your sercen TYPEWRITER SLIDES 


WITH yeur quickly 


Use Radio-Mats—Reqular Size 3'"'x4 
or the NEW DUPLEX 2°'x2"" 


TYPEWRITTEN 
MESSAGES 


is " on sale by Theatre Supply Deaier 
Gunite, Aner er ercce. It Wathe for Fees Panini .-- AND LIGHT WEIGHT, TOO 
ee RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO., Inc., Dept. V 
222 Oakridge Blvd., Daytona Beach, Fla. 














TRIPLE-PURPOSE 










include in the original recommendations of the Organi 


zation. Such a division was to have the iuthority 
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produce, utilize and stimulate through member nation 
+ ‘ T . o . 
the production, distribution and utilization of films Slide and Film Strip 
; a sual aids pertinent to ti reanizatior ' 
and other visual ard ay en ( o” i ' ; PR JECT 
work, geo °o OR 


Kruse Heads Photo Industry Board 


William I. Kruse. Manager of Bell & Howell 
Films Division and National Secretary of the Allied 
Non Theatrical Kilm \ssoc Wwtion, was unanimously 


elected 1946 chairman of the Photographic Industry 


Coordinating Committee. The committee is made up “bie 5 Slidep 
. ~ 2 "ame s). Im 
ol top executives of nine photograph rade associa 35m 
k ang ") Ko 
tions. It meets quarterly to act on public relations and Whit 


other policy matters 


= 
> 
) 
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Yhe next meeting will be held in Buttalo, March 11 * Motor-Driven Forced Air Cooled © Smooth, Sharp Focusing 
1946, in conjunction with the convention and _ trad © He Rewinding Messesery + niget ens : 

S ; : P * Anastigmat Projection Lens ¢ Manumatic Slide Carrier 
show of the Master Photo Finishers and Dealers -\s ¢ Easily Adjustable for Either © Professional Efficiency 
sociation Horizontal or Vertical Pictures e Rugged—Stable—Portable 

The GoldE Filmatic enables you to make the most effective use 

State Department to Distribute of all three types of still projection material. Can be changed 

. from film to slide showing in a jiffy! Permits use of 300 as well 

Foreign Language Reels Abroad as 200 or 100 watt lamp for more brilliant projection . . . yet 

safeguards precious slides or film against heat damage. Cooler 
The Interim International Information Service and handling. Complete with carrying case. 

the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs Office were r "2 a a eo oo 


terminated January | and replaced by the Office of 


AIR-FLO 


STEREOPTON 


International Information and Cultural Affairs in the 
State Department Until June 30 this agency will 
operate on funds allocated to it by Congress from thi 
OWI and OITAA balances, and at the close of this 
fiscal year a definite appropriation for its perpetua 
tion is expected from Congress 

Mr. William Benton, Assistant Secretary of State 


has asserted that the Information Service film program 
By 1 


l 
il 


would be concerned with non-theatrical subjects 
ing the next six months it will re-edit the pictures it 
has inherited from the OWT and OLAA and such othe: 


pictures as meet its needs that it can secure fron 


LAMP CAPACITY 
UP TO 1000 WATTS 


ether departments, such as Interior and Agriculture 
and prepare them for use in various countries, thu Get brilliant screen images 
at longer projection dis- 
tances. Blower cooling plus 
heat filter protects precious 
slides, lengthens life of lamp, 
insures cooler handling. 
Shows standard 314" x 4” 
stereopticon slides. Choice 
of projection lenses. 3 ground 
and polished condenser 
lenses furnished. Very sturdy 
and stable. 


1vities planned 


laying the groundwork for the larger a 
for the future. Some 75 to 100 shorts and document 
aries will be supplied bv Hollywood and scored by the 
State Department for distribution in about 60 foreigi 
countries . In addition, the 1 partment may tinance the 
production of special films, or enter into produc 


itself on a small scale. 


Five major American newsreel companies have 
formed the United Newsreel which will donate news 
reels at the rate of one a week, and stand the expens« Id f : 
of adapting and scoring them for foreign exhibitio1 CT) E Manu acturing Co. 
In most of the countries the newsreels will be distri 1220-C West Madison St., Chicago 7, Illinois 


buted by the State De partment and will not be shown Makers of Quality Projection Equipment for Twenty-five Years 
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mm Covarrvsias 


Endlessly fascinating scientifically accurate 
studies of the vital Pacific area in nine brilliant 
colors. Detailed and decorative visual aids to un- 
derstanding current world events. Third edition 
now on press, for delivery in December . . 10.75 


the set (series of six). 


SCHWABACHER-FREY 


735 MARKET STREET+ SAN FRANCISCO 





Outstanding sets of natural color 2x2 
slides by authorities in their fields 
Life and Features of Latin America—-Bird 
Animal! and Plant Life of Western U. S. A 
Available for Sale or Rental Send for Catalogs. 


SHADOW ARTS STUDIO (Colorslide Library) 
Wickenden Bldg. (P. O. Box 471) 1036 Chorro St. 








SAN LUIS OBISPO, CALIFORNIA 








16mm 5S-O-F Classroom Films 


Cathedral French and Spanish Educationa: and En- 
RELIGIOUS @ Language @ = tertainment Shorts 
Films Subjects. and Features 


1946 CATALOG 
Now Ready 


LEWIS FILM SERVICE 


1145 No. Market St., Wichita 5, Kansas 











WESTERN SUBJECTS 
2x2 Color Slides, 14mm Movies 
35mm Filmstrips, Photographs 
Now Ready: Sets of Slides on FORESTRY & LUMBERING 


Get on our mailing list now. 


WESTERN COLORFILMS 


3734 N.E. CHICO ST. PORTLAND 13, ORE. 


MM STRIP FILMS 


Send for 1946 Catalog 


STILLFILM, INC. 
8443 Melrose Ave. HOLLYWOOD 46, CALIF. 








FOR SALE—by Professional Lecturer 


Beautifully Colored Standard Lantern Slides on Civics, 
Housing, City Planning, Civic Aesthetics, Communities, 
Foreign and Domestic Travel. 

Write for further details. 


S. E. BEDFORD, 701 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 








Hold your BOTANY FIELD TRIPS 


In the CLASSROOM 


Native Flora of the Pacific States in Natural Color 2? x2 Kodachrome 
Slides. Scientifically accurate. Professional photography. In use in 
Colleges, Museums and Schools thruout the Country. List on request 


BROOKING TATUM, Kelseyville, Calif 








SLIDES General Science..................... 11 rolls 


35 mm. Principles of Physics............... 7 rolls 
Principles of Chemistry.......... 8 rolls 
FILM Fundamentals of Biology........ 8 rolls 


Write for Folder and Free Sample Strip 


VISUAL SCIENCES, 233. Suffern, New York 











Educational Screen 





atre They is well as othe m-theatrical 
> will be shown in. embassies. clubs. churches 
schools and the like in an effort to give the widest 
possible distribution \merican ideas without nN 
peting with private industry 
lele-Communications Division and Motion Pi 
Section of the State Department have moved 
the department building on Pennsvlvania Avenue 
ISIS H Street, NW... where they will have mucl 
led additional space : 


DeMille to Produce |6mm Films 


Cecil B. DeMille Pictures Corporation has beer 
rmed in Hollywood to make l6mm educational. in : 
ial and religicus pictures to be distributed throng] 
tablished 16mm channels. Officers of the new com 
ire: Cecil B. DeMille, chairman of the board: 
yh Jester, until recently a lieutenant colonel it 


\rmy Air forces in charge of Combat Films 


Service, president: and William Thomas, Para 
producer, ice-president Space has been leastd 
PRC studio for production 


Nii DeMille, who has been producing theatrical 
otion pictures for a long time, and Mr. Thomas will 


to produce Paramount 


j 
Color Slides on Latin American Republics 
wer 13500 Kodachrome 2x2 slides on life in the 
\ H \mericat Republics. produced by thre \mericat 
( LITI l o Eedueati 1), have been mac available for 
to sch ols nd colleges hy the U % ()fhies 
LL1O1 he ( © seis of Slice S ) sub Ss : 
der ¢ Ss ma schor Is ‘ ossible, 
) \ 1 1s ec ( 1l¢ r iT ( \\ ch | 
l cL tie | }>¢ ¢ I ] c's" eel L¢ ( ~ 
clude au set 
ests To! cle oule be SCl | Annie ' 
uuiblics Bran Divisi of Inte ed : 
il Relations, | S. Oth ( educa Wa O 
25, BD. 1 I] cle ire | iva 1 ( 
oy depos 
~; +! ( ( i 
77 \ 1f | i ( ) a 
] ( 
Mo ( 1 Lit " 
}? ( land PI |) ( ( ) 
in U4 Washington 6. D. 
st te of C] igo | 
11 | St | t 
{ i 
in American §S of Massa \ 
I la 75 Newb Ss | ( 
1 ' 
»S I ( | i na IR | 
ipel Hi N. ¢ 
ind Ext ( te Or Ss Ss 
itiol | ind, Ore 
} Kd I Philadelp i | \ 
it 26th Sti Philadelphia 30, Pa 
tut ol La \ st | \ 
, , 1> 
i \ 1 IZ 
Borrowers should use the nearest depositor Sets ' 
the slides may also be purchased from the Americar 
’ . — r 
Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place NW., Was! : 
oT » ee £ 
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Indiana Committee on Audio-Visual Materials 


A State-wide committee on audio 
for Indiana which was recently appointed by D 
ent T. Malan, State Superintendent of Pubh 
tion, held its first meeting in India 
ber 16. The committee's tunction 1s 1 é 
out a program and to make recon 
to the optimum use of 


public schools Ol I) diat a 


Among the problems disc ed 
elementary handbook which would 1 
cription of all types of audio-visual é 
ment with emphasis on the education 
(2) specihe suggestions on organizing 
ing an adequate program 
(3) etfective way ot using mater j 
evaluating a program of audio-visu 
(5) sources Of materi ind equip! 
The Committee recognizes tha 
pletion of this assignment d ( 
ment of a number of guid 
serve as a basis for the sele 
tent in the handbook, 
Malan. Some of the more import 


will be undertaken are 


flight stars in fine stories. Here are current 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


EDUCATION 


re fol sTorele Otel slorele Mey el tel-MEcond-t-yel 





World War Il has emphasized the importance 
of motion pictures . . . both from the entertain- 
ment and educational standpoint. Motion Pictures 
have become the world's greatest medium of ex- 
pression ... with ear appeal as well as eye appeal. 


In feature-length entertainment Universal 
Pictures company brings to the screen top- 


and coming attractions that you will not 
want to miss; 


ABBOTT & COSTELLO DEANNA DURBIN 
the screen's top funny men in 
in “LADY ON A TRAIN” 
ome SESSeS Ginies Merle Oberon, Claude 


George Sanders, Ella Raines Rains, Charles Korvin 
in i 


“UNCLE HARRY” 


from the famous stage play 


in 
“THIS LOVE OF OURS” 
Yvonne De Carlo, Rod 








1. Principles underlying t reani 
tration ola se! f audio-visual 
é Mi t ( ct 
material 
Pre-se 
teat 11 ( 
WOT shops allt ie id i 
ours¢ in tl d Al 
suggested qualificaty t 
and train TY " 
4. Survey of sou wud 7 
i us in Ind S ] 
5. Study whetl ) 
wit] pres librari 
are going t al m 
demand ) lt i] 1 
school ind 
6. Desi yle tear al-a 
7.5u estiol ol i nt cla 
ted 4 ( ITV ishi 
hould_ be d 
V1Is il lat al 
‘ Basis I 
material ul i! 
under whit te-aid ho 
t purchas¢ t and 
teaching materials on a service 
educational library 110-1 
9. Plans 11 { India 
advantage ot ivallaDl rl ( 
terials in the i 
10. The need for, and tur i St S 
\udio-Visual Mate C4 r) 
Education 
Mr. L. C. Larson, Assist int Prof 
Visual Education, Indiana Universit 
this significant Committe It is hope 
states will follow Indiana and institute a 
gram to determine their needs for audi 
terial and best w if meeting them 


avs ¢ 


Edw. G. Robinson, Joan 
Bennett. Dan Duryea 


in 
“SCARLET STREET” 
NIGHT IN PARADISE” 


A story concerning Aesop of 
fable fame and Croesus of 
the golden touch 
IN TECHNICOLOR 


Cameron 
in 
“FRONTIER GAL” 
A TECHNICOLOR Pro- 


duction 


“CANYON PASSAGE” 
from the Ernest Haycox novel 
and Sat. Eve. Post serial. 
In TECHNICOLOR 








Also Excellent Short Subjects 


The world comes alive before your eyes ... as 
ace commentators point up each interesting scene 
in VARIETY VIEWS (single reels); and interesting 
inventions and unusual things done by persons ‘in 


the news’ in PERSON-ODDITIES (single reels) 


NAME-BRAND MUSICALS (2 reels each) pre- 
sent excellent music and artists. 


TECHNICOLOR CARTUNES (1 reel each) en- 
tertain with good music and clean, sparkling 
comedy. 


UNIVERSAL ‘’world-events’’» NEWSREEL is is- 
sued twice weekly. 


UNIVERSAL PICTURES 
COMPANY, INC. 


Rockefeller Center Cian fla 
CIRCLE 7-7100 
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Scene from 
"'King of Kings’ 


Complete Library of 

RELIGIOUS FILMS ) 

on 16mm SOUND Jw) 
4 @ 


as well as over 2000 2am 
features, shorts, mu- 
sicals and cartoons. 






Newest |6mm 
Sound Equipment 


Reserve your copy of 
the new Swank Catalog, now! 


SWANK MOTION PICTURE 


614 N. Skinker Bivd. 
ST. LOUIS 5, MO. 


Educational Screen 





* + . 
Visual Teaching Aids 
2x2 COLOR SLIDE SERIES 
—SCIENCE— 

FRUIT TREES CONIFERS 
BRANCH SYSTEMS & BARKS OF TREES 
FLOWERING TREES & TREE FLOWERS 
WHAT TREE FLOWERS TURN INTO 
PALM TREES 


Each series mounted under glass, with study guide, in our 


new, sturdy, cloth-covered slide box. A complete unit of visual 
teaching material—easy to check in or out. 
Write for particulars about these and other 
2x2 educational color slide series. 


Get on our mailing list. 


814 West Eighth St. 
Los Angeles 14, Cal. 

















Experimental Research 


in Audio-Visual Education 
(Concluded from page 38) 


to use these materials without the advantages of trained leader 
ship. 

The practice of allowing the teachers’ judgment to be the 
basis for determining the actual need for audio-visual aids is 
common. Teachers’ judgment is commonly found to be the basis 
for the appraisal of the effectiveness of the audio-visual pro- 
grams, a large majority oi the officers in charge of the centers 
consider improvement great in the enrichment of the content 
material of the curriculum. It is commonly found that (1) 
financing the audio-visual program, (2) building up library 
materials, and (3) finding trained personnel are the problems 
with which the officers in charge find most difficulty in estab 
lishing effective programs 


II PROPOSED PATTERN FOR AN AUDIO- 
VISUAL CENTER 


\. INTRODUCTION 
Current practice indicates (1) that audio-visual aids have 
been centralized in a department which supplements the school 
program but lacks integration with it; and (2) that there is 
need for a definite pattern for audio-visual centers 


B. ORGANIZATION 

The proposed pattern for an audio-visual center stresses the 
close integration of the audio-visual program with the school 
curriculum. It is, therefore, recommended that audio-visual 
aids shall be organized through a center (1) which shall be a 
part of the currtculum department, and (2) which shall operate 
as service department. The center shall be located in the 
service building of the Board of Education (1) in order that 
materials shall be convenient for delivery, along with other 
school supplies, by the regular delivery service of the school 
system, and (2) in order that necessary repairs of equipment 
shall be made by workmen regularly employed for repair 
services in the technical department of the Board of Education, 


Materials shall be classified according to a plan which 
divides the subject matter of the curriculum into 10 main head 
ings (these to be further divided and subdivided) to which a 
key number shall be given following the general pattern of 
the Dewey Decimal System. 


Materials shall be stored at the center (in, or near, the room 
where repairs are made) from which they shall be circulated 
to the schools upon requisition; equipment shall remain per 
manently in the school buildings. 


C- ADMINISTRATION 


It is recommended that the administration of the center shall 
be the responsibility of the officer in charge, and that the 
officer shall be an assistant to the curriculum director, In this 
way, he can look to the curriculum director for advice and 
steering in the essentials of the integration of the audio-visual 





Munday & Collin 


program with the curriculum, The director of the curriculun 
is, in turn, responsible to the superintendent of schools 

Che duties of the officer in charge of the audio-visual cente 
shall include (1) production (of visual aids not commonly 


) 


available , : 23 distribution (responsible { T proper tunctio1 


evaluation ot 


ing of the distribution system); (3) researcl 
materials, cost studies on maintenance and equipment, determin 
ing sources of audio-visual aids): and (4) supervision (to the 
extent of aiding in the selection of materials, and of being 
available for conferences with teachers) 

Che selection of materials and equipment shall be the 
center, the 


responsibility of the officer in charge of the 


subject supervisors, and the curriculum director. Criteria fot 
the selection of materials shall be certain standards develop 
ed by experts in the field. The formation of the policy of the 
center shall be the responsibility of the officer in charge, the 
superintendent of schools, and the curriculum director 

Phe personnel of the center shall be (1) clerical and (2) 
technical. Using Enlow’s formula, it 1s found that the smallest 
city included in this study (according to population) should 
have a staff of 3.3 persons, the median city should have a staff 
of 6, and the largest city should have 12. This formula is re 
commended as a yardstick for determining an adequate numbet1 
of personnel for audio-visual centers 

For maintaining the proposed audio-visual program, it 1s 
recommended that 75 cents per pupil enrolled shall be provided 
annually for the audio-visual budget, thereby placing this ex 
penditure on a par with the expenditure for the library. The 
budget shall include expenditures for materials and equipment. 
Salaries of personne] shall be paid from the regular budget 
as are salaries of other employees of the Board of Education 


DD SUPERVISION 


It is recommended that the general subject supervisors of the 
school system shall be responsible for the supervision of audio 
visual aids in the classroom, The audio-visual program does 
not introduce a new subject to the curriculum; it provides 
tools for broadening the scope and heightening the imagery of 
subjects already a part of the curriculum. 

It is recommended that the effectiveness of the audio-visual 
program, as well as the outcomes of the program, shall be de- 
termined by the regular testing agencies already in exist 
ence in the school system. 


I: CONCLUSION 


This study maintains that the proposed pattern for audio 
visual centers has a genuine contribution to make to the ad- 
vancement of education, The development of audio-visual 
materials and equipment is now far in advance of the program 
of the educator. The preposed center should be a means of 
using these aids more effectively in large city school systems. 
Research and planning are needed for the smaller schools 
which might be formed into groups, or county nits, for more 
effectively administering audio-visual aids in order that school 
children through out the country may enjoy the benefits which 
these tools reader in the learning process 


ee ee 
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@ Y.M.cC.A. MOTION PICTURE 


Current Film News BURFAC, through ite newly estab 


lished unit AssoctaTion FiLMs, 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, has 


@ ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITAN sate ee aiie ae released an instructional sports 
NICA FILMS INC., 20 N. Wacker to pay for 1 istributio mines 
Drive, Chicago 6, has produced severa gon Tetonds Play Volleyball—2  reels—introduc- 
ne w one-reel class Ol mis on time ss : ; . Si er : See ing the essentials of top-notch volley- 
iv topics, such as fe ae is sate ball play It is designed to aid both 
ieniibinen—aecsenticin the aden i ‘ . ‘ = | ; a the be ginner and experienced player in 
ail Gueihilians tal ietauuoanes bia ati thai aga improving their play. Narrated by Bill 
unique characteristics—shared respect ‘ a bas Slater, Paramount sportscaster, the 
se ial Ss i ial oad a + film vividly presents the highlights 
deortied, The Glo teen seee cu ke a of a spirited game, with the skills 
discuss two important conditions whicl Production of Foods—co: ns t 4 serving, receiving, passing, set- 
have historically promoted the crow?! logy and graphy of food pr ting-up, spiking, blocking, and pat 
of democracy \ balanced economi, ict Phot nd animatio terns of play explained’ with the 
listribution and enlightenment lences epict t ole oO ind if aid of slow motion and “freeze” (stop 
tion; t np iction) photography. 
Despotism— illustrati: the thesis t yrroductior nt and a 
that all communities can hs inged o1 t 1 t relatio1 mnima Collaborating in the production were 
a wtele tbtiee ftom. demic & Se ea fa Beal utstanding officials of the U. S. 
despotism The two chief characte: sai the So te wet Volleyball Association and _ other 
istics of despotisn restricted respect iction of pos iI national athletic organizations. The 
ind cencentrated power—are Pe a ibl lution vest film was produced by the American 
ind illustrated. Two of t onditions : Institute of Motion Pictures 
Gilich lave Kistovicaliy. cremmial @ Distribution of Foods 
erowth of despotisn ( plained and ents m | : ut mi \n instructional guide, supplied with 
exemplified 7 aoa sceihandll didi t rtation O t - each film, suggests how to use it in 
iano “dtkteiiihiaes ae. ort ES ems involv the wi classes for players and officials. It may 
trol of the agencies o wmMmMunNicatiol r Fo . H { aaa ot ent he rented or purchased 
Like its companior ilm, “Demo occate sncrease : - : ieee ‘ 
cee Mi ee el ea sie <a teh ee Ms ° @ WESTINGHOUSE ELEC I RIC 
EE ON LS MITES IOSD Sgpraa aE ee agg? CORPORATION, through its School , 
sida fail aia erie ela iS : ae . sa ee Service Dept., 306 Fourth Ave., Box 
the junior High school level. Bot} 7 Eee i 2 SY 1017, Pittsburg 30, offers for school 
Ries Meets denied ta onlin’ Re gt ile : oie ig POE use without rental charge: 
with Harold D. Lasswel Ph.D Yale ‘ the mre 1 ot tarifti 
| Sree cacald. lias iahahecstaeilibtiehiibi ty Solctemidaneld Music in the Sky, which repro- 
matter ; ie Ne, duces the Sunday musical radio show 
Property Taxation —produced in col hat , | starring baritone John Charles Thom- 
laboration with H. F. Alderfer, Ph. D., be ) as as soloist, and story-teller John 
Pennsylvania State Collegs @ PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIR Nesbitt. The film also takes its aud- 
Fundamental operations in aritl WAYS. 135 E. 42nd St.. New Yorl ience behind the scenes in the studio 
metic are practically applied in a 17. through three new 16mm films ii for a brief insight into technical oper- 
graphic exposition of the essentials ot M1 color. take the sudiences b ations necesary to broadcast a nation- 
property taxation. The film portrays flying Clipper to 1 America Ales wide program. It is available in both 
the social usefulness of property tax ; ee ae l6mm and 35mm. 
ation, the types of government expen 
ditures supported by property levies. Wings over Latin America—40 mii @ BRITISH INFORMATION 
public financing through bond issues. utes—highlights the cultural, historical SERVICES, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
and procedures of levvine taxes on ind economi aspects of 14 Latin New York 20, report the following 
property \merican republics. It presents colot new subjects: 


Cc f F d ful views of Nassau. Yucatan with its 
onsumption o oods—a stu ol 7 = ° P e 
P ; ty Mayan ruins, Cana Zone, Colonial A Diary For Timothy 5 reels. A 


the food needs anc hicier S h 
Is and de icies of the cities of Colombia. Ecuador, Peru and 


British soldier serving overseas, writes 
world’s peoples. Standards for caloric . ops . 


ielilix- anit + tetinnad Sauk tment Chil on the West Coast; ove _the al diary for his baby son, Timothy, 
ees ei ete, Gee at ce ae Andes to the East Coast and the cities born six months before war's end. 

ae Alig of Buenos Aires and Rio de Janeiro This diary forms the commentary for 
ee rar peerage - the then up to Belem at the mouth of th: the film which pictures the violence 
“grid ewe anon Wie OF tne world Amazon. finishing at Havana and of war on the continent, the thoughts 
rs analyzed and compared with the Miami of the men who fight and the lives 
caloric standard and the balanced food 


consumption guide Problems related Wings to Alaska 25. minutes of the people at home as in city and 
country they work and wait, depressed 
by news of military defeat, cheered by 
the hope of victory. The hopes and 
people and outdoor sports. Featured plans for Hpaate by a people caught in 
Distributing America’s Goods—pro iis tae Gane deal AP gr neg the toils of war given new and sensi- 
duced in collaboratior with J Frederi tive treatment. 
Dewhurst, Ph.D., The Twentieth Cen 


to bringing consumption levels up to ocuses attention on the unexploited 


desirable standards are posed and ways natural beauties of the Territory, witl 
of solving them are depicted its lusty young 1! dustries, pioneering 


dustries, and tourist attractions 


tury Fund—showing why it costs as Week-end in Bermuda—15 minutes Heir to the Throne—!_ reel—a 
much as it does to distribute America’s is the story of two days’ respite fron thumbnail sketch of the life of Princess 
goods. Sequences are devoted to the 1 world of automobiles, machines, and Elizabeth. Opening on her eight- 
distribution costs of the producer, the great stone cities eenth birthday, when royalty comes 
wholesaler, the retailer, and trans These films are distributed by the of age, the film traces the high- 


portation. The film shows how fifty YMCA Motion Picture Bureau lights of her crowded life - her atten- 
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dance at state functions, the Jubilee, 
the Coronation, review of the Grena- 
dier Guards, of which she is Colonel- 
In-Chief. Scenes from her persona! 
daily life are shown. The film makes 
it apparent that while the Princess has 
been trained to fulfill all the require- 
ments of a queen, her parents have 
brought her up to be a natural and 


understanding young woman 

A Harbor Goes to France—2 reels 
—official British Army film record 
ing the history of “Operation Mul- 


berry”, the prefabricated harbor which 
was used by the Allies in the 
of Europe. 


invasion 


three 


Progress Report—! reel 


short “magazine items” showing how 


Britain is dealing with her postwar 
problems. The first describes the 
turning of marsh land into playing 
fields by the use of rubble hauled 
from London. The second explains 





how magnesia 1s extracted from sea 


water and its important rol post 


war industry. The third shows the 
new home of Wedgewood china - a 
modern factory and village built in 


the countryside. 


@ DR THOMAS B MeCRUM, 
DDS, 4144 Charlotte St.. Kansas City, 
Mo. offers a new ] dental 


health: 


, 
lomm 


Open Wider, Please—! reel 


sound—which makes its appeal direct 


to children, explaining the construc- 


tion of teeth and their tunctions; the 
importance of correct diet to supply 
fhe minerals Nature needs tor build 
ing strong, straight teetl how to 
brush teeth effectively, the harmful 
effect of decayed teeth on the general 
health, and the importance of early 
detection of cavities by twice-vearly 
visits to a dentist. 
Cartoon Series for 
Teaching Purposes 

The production of a series of films 


in cartoon form, especially planned fot 


use in schools has been announced by 
President of Pi 


Milton 7 
-_ 


torial Films, Inc. of 1270 Sixtl 


Salzburg, 
\venue, 


New York 
The first two in this series are titled 
Good Manners and Good Health. An ex- 


clusive contract for the production of the 


subjects has been signed between Pi 


torial and Hugh Harmon of Harmon 
Studios in California 

Che films are planned to appeal to chil 
dren of all ages and to teach a lesson as 
In the 


\/anners, the hero, "Johnny," 


only cartoons can- subject Good 
potentially 
not a bad little boy, but untidy, careless 
and selfishly thoughtless, leads his 
Mother a merry chase. He is aided and 
abetted by imp “Badself” while imp 


“Goodself” fights a losing battle to bring 


out Johnny’s better instincts. When 
hings go from bad to worse under 
padself’s influence, Johnny slowly 


takes on the physical appearance of a 
little pig - ears, snout, hooves and curly 
little tail. Now 
action and influences Johnny to improve 
his conduct, He back 
into a little boy, but a better and mort 


“Goodself” goes into 


turns 


gradually 


former. self 
*“Badself” 


lovable version of his 
“Goodself” is the 
has to leave the scene. 

The treatment and 
are such as to insure child interest and 


victor and 
characterizations 
response. The technique is of recognized 
professional quality. 
Pictorial Films, Inc. also announce re 
newal of their contract with Major Rudy 
Ising for new 1l6mm Ising 
cartoons, thus assuring continued avail- 
ability of entertainment subjects to 
round out  Pictorial’s comprehensive 
library of educational, music 
and sports films and new digest series. 


releases of 


cartoon, 


Educational Screen 


Entertainment Films 
BCOMMONWEALTH 
TURES CORP., 729 
New York 
l6mm world distribution rights to the 
United Artists release 

Stage Door Canteen-14 
story, told against the 


ric. 
Seventh Ave., 


19, has acquired exclusive 


reels Che 
background o! 


ictivities in this famous service men’s 


canteen, concerns the romance of an 


\merican soldier about to leave for 


overseas duty and a young Broadway 


actress who is serving as_ hostess 


Some 48 


stage and screen appear, and six lead- 


well-known personalities of 





ing bands are featured, including those 


of Benny Goodman, Xavier Cugat, 

Kay Kyser, Count Basie, Freddie 
‘ 

Martin and Guy Lombardo 


The feature will also be available 
Ideal 


Eighth street, Chicago 


for rental from Pictures Cor- 
poration, 28 E. 
5, and its twelve branches throughout 
the country 


@ BELL & HOWELL COMPANY, 


1801 Larchmont Ave... Chicago 13, 


available the following 


theatrical teatur 


have made 


Universal motion 
pictures in 16mm sound 
Ghost Catchers 7 


& Johnson in a zany 


Olsen 


farce of haunted 


reels 


house and musical nonsense, with a 


‘Topper” technique, 
Pardon My Rhythm—o reels 


Gloria Jean as a managerial miss 





who drives teen-age band to a radio 
championship, with one weird strata- 
gem after another. 

This Is The Life 9 reels how 
eighteen-year-old is cured of “crush” 


Donald 
Peggy 
Patric 


on older hero. Cast includes 


Foster, 
\lbritton, 


O’Connor, Susanna 


Ryan, Louiss 


Knowles 





—— 





~~ 
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“More Useful than Ever’’ 


wrote a Director of Visual Education recently on receiving his 
copy of the new 


2\st EDITION 


‘IOOO and ONE” 


(1945-46) 


The Blue Book of Non-Theatrical Films 


He further stated that ''|!QOOO and One" has been "standard 
equipment in our Department for years, and we feel that we 
could not keep house efficiently without it." 


This is typical of hundreds of comments in praise of the practical 
services of the annual film directory which reach us constantly. 


This 21st Edition is the largest, most complete edition of 
"1000 and ONE" yet published—160 pages, 16 more than in 
last year's edition. The volume is so carefully and simply or- 
ganized as to ensure easy and speedy location of all essential 
intormation needed on the 6238 classified motion picture titles 
described in the volume—number of reels, whether silent or 
sound, description of contents, distributor sources and prices 
charged by such distributors. Hundreds of subjects available 
without rental charge are included. 


“1000 and ONE” answers YOUR questions about films. 


Price $1.00, from 


EDUCATIONAL SCREEN Chau ae 
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AMONG THE PRODUCERS 


International Film Foundation 
To Produce Documentary Films 


The International Film Foundation, 
a new, non-profit organization dedicated 
to the building of world understanding 
through the production and distribution 
of documentary films, was announced 
last month at a special meeting held 
at the Town Hall Club in New York 
with noted press, magazine, radio and 
educational leaders as guests. 

Julien Bryan, noted lecturer and one 
of the world’s leading producers of 
documentary films, has been named exe 
utive director of the new foundation. 
Operations will be world-wide in scope, 
films being made in foreign countries 
for distribution in the U, S. and in this 
country for distribution abroad. Ten 
sound films interpreting the peoples of 
Russia, China, Poland and Turkey are 
already in production while two ex 
peditions, one to Europe and another to 
the Far East, are slated for 1946. 

The documentary film, properly and 
naturally made, offers the most effective 
medium for acquainting the peoples 
of the world with each other, Mr. Bryan 
believes. By “naturally made” he means 
showing people as they live. “If we can 
achieve this,” he says, “we will be taking 





Julien Bryan 


one of the most basic, and most import 
ant steps toward lasting peace. Show the 
people of the world, truthfully, in their 
daily lives, and your audience will accept 
them as friends. The work of the found 
ation will be a two-way operation, inter 
preting the people of the United States 
to people in foreign lands, and picturing 
life abroad to the people here in our own 
country.” 

Mr. Bryan, who has recently com 
pleted a series of documentary films on 
life in the United States for the Office 
of Inter-American Affairs, in addition to 
some 23 films on life in South America, 
is also well-known for his “Background 
of the War” series produced in Europe 


which portrays the conditions leading 
up to World War II. His most dramatic 
work was the motion picture “Siege,” 
which was made in Warsaw in 1939 
and showed the heroic stand made by 
the people of that afflicted city when 
Poland was attacked by the Nazis in 
September of that year- “Siege” was 
released nationally throughout the U. S 
by Pathe. 

The I. F. F. will operate with funds 
made available by the Davella Mills 
Foundation of Montclair, N. J. The 
initial grant to the Film Foundation is 
$150,000 a year for two years. 

Officers of the I. F. F, are: Edward 
E. Watts, Jr. New York, President; 
George F. Pierrot, Detroit, vice-pres 
ident; John Henry Leh, Allentown, Pa., 
secretary ; Thomas C. Roberts, Princeton, 
N. J., treasurer; Julien Bryan, New 
York, executive director. 


National Educational Films 


Names Regional Directors 
Regional Directors for National Ed 


ucational Films, Inc. so far named art 
Lt. Cdr. Don Williams, formerly in 
structor in Visual Education and Di 
rector of Visual Education of city sys 
tems, Great Falls, Montana and Berkely, 
California; Lt. Jack W. Evans, formerly 
Director of Visual Education, Lynchburg, 
Virginia, Public Schools; Lt. August 
formerly Director Department 
of Instructional Materials and Super 
visor of Audio-Visual Instruction, Kern 


Revel, 


County Public Schools, California; and 
Lt- De. Forest S. 
of Fresno State College, 


Hamilton, formerly 
University of 
California, and Supervisor of Audio 
Visual Aids of Sonoma County School, 
California 

Other definite appointments are: Co 
ordinator of Education and Planning, 
Lt. Cdr, Harold B. Robe rts, forme rly 
of Stanford University and the Colleg 
of Idaho; Director of Research, Lt. Cdr 
Herbert R. Jensen, formerly of the Uni 
versity of Minnesota Visual Education 
Service and the Committee on Scientifi 
Aids to Learning: Consultant in Primary 
and Elementary Curriculum Program 
Dorothy Dingley, who served as photo 
graphic specialist in the WAVES and 
formerly with the Long Beach Publi 
Schools. 

As reported in our December issue, 
Lt. Cdr. Grant 
named general manager of the new firm. 


Leenhouts has been 


Key writers and directors, also of Navy 
Motion Picture activities will become 
associated with the firm upon releas: 
from the service, states Lt. Cdr, W 
French Githens, President. 

This former all-Navy group partici- 
pated in the production of more than 
3,000 film titles for the Navy’s war train 
ing program. They produced the Navy’s 
War Bond and Victory Loan film pro 
gram for the Treasury Department, and 
aided in establishing a non-theatrical 
distribution system that reached 40, 
000,000 people by the end of the war. 
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Bell & Howell Auto Load 
Camera to Appear Soon 


Battle-tested and proved under th 
rigors or war, the new and improved 
Bell and Howell Filmo Auto Load 


lomm magazine loading camera will 
| 


soon be appearing tor sale to tl é rublic 
\ pre-threaded film magazine makes 
film loading effortless, and filn in be 
interchanged in mid-reel du oO the 


shutter action on the film magazine 
This shutter is opened automatically 
vhen the film magazine is tmserted, and 


xg, peer 
- -pineeme * 
netine 


sy ERE 


B & H Filmo Auto Load 


is closed automatically when the mag 
azine is withdrawn 

\ viewfinder of the “positis tyne 
which eliminates eye-parallex, is fully 
enclosed within the camera for protec 
ion. Another desirable feature is the 
small size and light weight of this 


latest Filmo. Measuring 1-% by 3 
by 5% inches and weighing only 2 
pounds 7'2 ounces, it is easily carried i1 
a coat pocket ready for instant us¢ 
The Auto Load will be available with 


any of several 


nne, last lenses, fully 
color corrected Pelephoto lenses ro! 


distant work. and wide-angle lens« 


close quarters are instantly inte1 nge 

able 4 choice of two models in he 
had, the Filmo Auto Load operating at 
8, 6, 24, and 32 frames per second and 
equipped with a 1” F 2.5 U. F. lens 


or the Filmo Auto Load Speedster op 
erating at 16, 24, 32, 4&, and 64 frame 
mE £9 Es: 


per second mounting a l 


lens 


New Catalog of S.V.E. 
Educational Picturols 


\ new S. V. E. Picturol Catalog of 
813 educational film strips, many of 
them new or revised and some of them 
just released, has been issued by the 
Society for Visual Education, Ince. 
Chicago. It is the first post-war 
of S. V. E. 


catalog 
film strips and includes sub 


jects for use in practically all courses 
from kindergarten to collegé 

Of particular interest to teachers in 
primary grades are two revisions of 


well known subjects, Little Black Sambo 
and Little Black Bear, These film strips 
have been modernized with titles set in 
highly readable type and new _back- 
grounds. The reading matter in the sub- 
titles, which are alternated with the pic- 
tures, is keyed to the Thorndike Word 
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List Lor tiie second i third grades na resp t 1 preventine2 
The S, V. E. series on the National them is empl [he main part ot 

Parks OT the United States now includes t I is tol \ if i series It guest 

a total of 16 areas. | of these filn ictures 1 ( the audienc 

strips, made with the operation of the | to point t tvpical fire 

National Park Service f the U, S ) en a lai 

Department of Int ludes ma arog ee poner ge er 

National, Park service and other tof and the material in it is slanted 
: aN ai post atid : t specifica t the reta st 

government avgenci i here ir¢ 1LSO oa te a ed : ale 

maps which show t tiol _ — toe = 

parks with respect to other areas and tl 

locations of important atures of th e Is Your Responsibility is ne 

park area. Ka f the film strips is a idy tor distributior Further inform 

companied by an int t teache bout it Ly ybtained by writing 

manual. The newest in this series art to tl Visual Training Division of the 

Carlsbad (¢ erns Cas n Nat Syndicate Store Merchandiser, 79 Mad 

ional Park Great S) VWountains n Avenue, N York, 16, New York 

Vational Park; Ro fountain Natio 

al Park; and Sequ Ca 


Coronet Announces Appoint- 
ment of Dent to Staff 


Vational Parl 
Another new film strip, Wild Flowers 








Everyone Should } ( presents 39 
different wild flowers, all native to the [he appointment 4 Wileworh ¢ 
Province of Saskatchewan, Canada, but Dent as Educational Director of Co» 
generally found throughout the United p and General Sales Manmeec of Coco 
States. Each flower and plant is Instructional Films. effective in 
clearly illustrated and each trame un mediately, is announced by David A 
cludes a caption giving both the com S t Publisher of ronet and Presi 
mon and the stientific names of the flow lent of Coronet Instructional Films 
er presented \ teachers manual : . 
furnished ne selectior f Dent for these in 
Othe new or revised filn strips tant assignment said M1 Smart, 
ae d he Stor f fw George tia but — step in expanding the ed 
ugton Presidents f nited States ational service t the magazine and 
and The Op» ind Definitions let Instructional Films. The sou 
Algebra. Others will be added tron m studios at Gi ew, Illinois, whic 
month to montl ire the most modern and complete fot 
The film strips listed in the S. V. the productiotr ) mm sound motion 
Picturol Catalog ar ffered without pictures in col ire increasing thet 
any increase in price This ne italog t cl es t idd new films 
will be free to any teacher or supe! I th t e than 60 subjects 
visor who may request it from. the vail ( t the same time, ex 
Society for Visual Education, In researc being conducted 
100) ~East Oht Street, Chycago 1 { letermine the film requirements of 
Illinois Ani the training institutions 
the n t ts can be 
° ° e d hese P ill be coordi 
Slide Film on Fire Pa ae Se 
Prevention ne primary pu egies gare 
1 t effective visual d other aids to 
Opening witl erie f spectacula cae ie a Pape Naar ae 
fire scenes, a new Ssmm_ sound. slide é 
film called Fire Is Your Responsibilit 
shows not only how each fire was Dent « » Coronet with a 
caused but how ea ild have been xperience ot e than 22 years 
t visual his rk starte 
¢ he vas in cha o¢ + +} 
of Vis truction at the U1 
y of Kansas 1923. During the 
a winter 193 34, he organized 
thie lal 1 ti t ervice tor the I 
intain area at the Brigham Yi: 
ivel ity, Provo Utal ind wrote the 
t edition of the \udio- Visual Hand 
’ the It M t 1 t whicl is now 
the press. From Brigham Young, he 


Frame from “Fire Is Your tf America, Camden, N. J is Ed 
Responsibility” ucational Director. He left RCA three 


prevented, Phe filn OVE and dont il izo to be General M inayel 
for smoking ise of extension § cords f the Society for Visual Education, Inc.. 
wiring, care of the fu box. cleaning Chicago, wher still completing 
and disposal of rubbisl Man is showt vecial projects ratory to devoting 


as the primary assignments 
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Victor Animatograph Appoints 
Director of Distribution 


Lincoln V. Burrows, former chief of 
the Photographic Division of the War 
Production Board, has been appointed 
Director of Distribution of Victor An- 
imatograph Corp., Davenport, Iowa, 
manufacturers of 16mm motion picture 
equipment, it is announced by S. G. Rose, 
Executive Vice-President. 

Mr. Burrows served with the WPB 
from April 1942 to October, 1945, dealing 
with the control of production and allo 
cation of all types of photographic equip 
ment, film and paper. From 1935 to 1942 
he was associated with Eastman Kodak 
Company, and shortly before Pearl Har- 
bor was sent by the firm to Washington 





Lincoln V. Burrows 

to assist in handling government con- 
tracts for photographic items. Mr, Bur- 
rows is a graduate of the University of 
Rochester and of the Wharton School 
of Finance and Commerce of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, where he took 
his master’s degree in 1935. 


British Company Will 
Manufacture B & H Equipment 


Bell and Howell Company of Chicago 
and British Acoustics, the engineering 
and manufacturing company of the Ar- 
thur Rank groups of companies in Eng- 
land, are entering into a long term 
period tor an interchange of research, 
manufacture, and distribution of equip- 
ment and films. 

British Acoustics will set up the com 
plete manufacture in England of all Bell 
& Howell substandard 
equipment including 16mm _ sound and 


standard and 


silent projectors, 16mm and 8mm cine 
cameras, and 8mm projectors, as well as 
a wide range of accessories. The plants 
in England will be operated on Bell & 
Howell engineering and manufacturing 
methods, Distribution of products made 
in England will cover the British empire 
ind certain countries in’ Europe and 
\frica. 

The agreements also provide for an in- 
terchange of l6mm_ film distribution 
between the Rank 16mm _ libraries and 
Bell & Howell’s Filmosound libraries, 
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A Trade Directory 


FILMS 


Akin and Bagshaw, Ine. 
2023 E. Colfax Ave., Denver, Colo 
Astor Pictures Corporation 
130 W. 46th St., New York 19, N. \ 
(See advertisement on page 42) 
Bailey Film Service 
P. O. Box 2528, Hollywood 28, Cal. 
404 N. Goodwin St., Urbana, I1l 
Bell & Howell Co. 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 13, Ill 
(See advertisement on inside back cover) 
Brandon Films, Ine. 
1600 Broadway, New York, N. Y 
(See advertisement on page 33) 
Bray Studios, Ine. 
729 Seventh Ave., New York 19 
Catholic Movies 
220 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. 
1409 79th St., North Bergen, N. J 
College Film Center 
84 East Randolph St., Chicago 1, Ill 
Community Movies 
1426 W. Washington St 
Charleston 2, W. Va 
Creative Educational Society 
Coughlan Bldg., Mankato, Minn 
DeVry School Films 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, III 
(See advertisement on page 4) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Ine. 
Kodascope Libraries 
356 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y 
Educational Projection Service 
6600 Lehigh Ave., Chicago 309, Ill. 
Encyclopaedia Brittannica Films Ine. 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
(See advertisement on page 12) 
Films, Ine. 
330W. 42nd St., New York 158, me 2 
64 East Lake St., Chicago, II1. 
314 S.W. Ninth Ave., Portland 5, Ore 
109 N. Akard St., Dallas 1, Tex. 
101 Marietta St., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
1709 W. 8th St., Los Angeles 14, Cal 
(See advertisement on page 7) 
Fryan Film Service 
Film Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
Gallagher Film Service 


123 S. Washington, Green Bay, Wis 
General Films, Ltd. 

1534 13th Ave., Regina, Sask 

156 King St., W. Toronto, Ont. 
Hoffberg Productions, Ine. , 

620 Ninth Ave., New York, N. \ 
Ideal Pictures Corp. : 

28 E. Eighth St., Chicago 5, Ill 

(See advertisement on page 359) 

Institutional Cinema Service, Ine. 

1560 Broadway, New York 19, N. y 


Kunz Motion Picture Service 
1319 Vine St., Philadelphia 7, Pa 
432 N. Calvert St., Baltimore 2, Md 
Knowledge Builders Classroom Films 


625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N . 


Lewis Film Service 
1145 N. Market St., Wichita 5, Kan 
(See advertisement on page 44) 
Mogull’s Ine. 
68 W. 48th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
National Film Service 
14 Glenwood Ave., Raleigh, N. C 
309 E. Main St., Richmond, Va 
Official Films, Ine. 
625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y 
Pictorial Films, Ine. 
R.K.O. Bldg., Radio City, N. Y. 20 
(See advertisement on page 37) 
Planet Pictures, Inc. 
5746 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 28, Cal. 
(See advertisement on page 8%) 
Post Pictures Corporation 
723 Seventh Ave., New York 19 
(See advertisement on page 41) 
The Princeton Film Center 
55 Mountain Ave., Princeton, N. J. 
Shadow Arts Studio 
1036 Chorro St., San Luis Obispo, Cal 
(Ste advertisement on page 44) 
Simmel-Meservey 
9538 Brighton Way, 
Beverly Hills, Cal. 
(See advertisement on page 1) 
Southern Visual Films 
686-9 Shrine Bldg., Memphis 2, Tenn. 
(See advertisement on page 42) 


for the Visual Field 


Swank’s Motion Pictures 
620 N. Skinker Blvd., St. Louis, Mo 
(See advertisement on page 16) 
Universal Pictures Co., Ine. 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20 
(See advertisement on page 45) 
Visual Education Incorporated 
12th at Lamar, Austin, Texas 
Cotton Exch. Bldg., Dallas 1, Tex 
Vocational Guidance Films, Ine. 
2718 Beaver Ave., Des Moines, Ia 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Ine, 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 
-M.C.A,. Motion Picture Bureau 
347 Madison Ave., New York 17 
19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill 
351 Turk St., San Francisco 2, Cal. 
1700 Patterson Ave Dallas 1, Tex. 
(See advertisement on page 40) 


FILM STUDY GUIDES 


Scholastic Bookshop 
Exclusive Distributor 
National Audio-Visual Council 
Visual Learning Guides 
220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y 


MOTION PICTURE 
PROJECTORS and SUPPLIES 


Amacker'’s Audio Visual Service 

2230 E. Johnson St., Madison 4, Wis 
The Ampro Corporation 

2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18 

(See advertisement on page 2) 

Bell & Howell Co, 

1815 Larchmont <Ave., Chicago 13 

(See advertisement on inside back cover) 
Calhoun Company 

101 Marietta St., NW, Atlanta 3, Ga 
Community Movies 

1426 W. Washington St 

Charleston 2, W. Va 





~~ 


DeVry Corporation 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, Ill 
(See advertisement in page 4) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Ine, 
Kodascope Libraries 
356 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y¥ 
Gallagher Film Service 
123 S. Washington, Green Bay, Wis 
General Films, Ltd. 
1534 3th Ave., Regina, Sask 
156 King St., W. Toronto, Ont 
Hirsch & Kaye 
239 Grant Ave., San Francisco 8, Cal 
Holmes Projector Co. 
1813 Orchard St., Chicago 14, Il 
(See advertisement on page 40) 
Ideal Piectures Corp. 
28 KE. Eighth St., Chicago 5, IIl 
(See advertisement on page 39) 
Kunz Motion Picture Service 
1319 Vine St., Philadelphia 7, Pa 
132 N. Calvert St., Baltimore 2, Md 
Mogull’s Ine, 
68 W. 48th St., New York 19, N. Y 
Radio Corporatien of America 
Educational Dept., Camden, N. J 
(See advertisement on page 31) 
Ralke Company 


829 S. Flower St., Los Angeles 14, Cal. 


Ryan Visual Aids Service 

109 Harrison St., Davenport, Ia. 
Ss. O. S. Cinema Supply Corp. 

449 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y 
Southern Visual Films 

686-9 Shrine Bldg., Memphis 2, Tenn. 

(See advertisement on page 42) 

Victor Animatograph Corp. 

Davenport, lowa 

(See advertisement on inside front cover) 
Visual Education Incorporated 

12th at Lamar, Austin, Tex 

Cotton Exch. Bldg., Dallas 1, Tex 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Ine. 

918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SCREENS 


Da-Lite Screen Co., Ine. 
2723 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago 39 
(See advertisement on page 11) 
Fryan Film Service 
Film Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


Educational Screen 


Hirsch & Kaye 

239 Grant Ave., San Francisco 8, Cal 
Mogull’s Ine. 

68 W. 48th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
National Film Service 

14 Glenwood Ave., Raleigh, N. C 

309 IX. Main St., Richmond, Va 
Society for Visual Eduenation, Ine. 

100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Il 

(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Southern Visual Films 

686-9 Shrine Bldg., Memphis 2, Tenn 

(See advertisement on page 42) 

Williams, Brown and Earle, Ine, 

918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SLIDEFILMS 


Society for Visual Edueation, Ine. 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, I] 
(See advertisement on page 35 and 
outside back cover) 
Stillfilm, Ine. 
8443 Melrose Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 
(See advertisement on page 46) 
Visual Sciences, Suffern, New York 
(See advertisement on page 44) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Ine. 
918 Chestnut St Philadelphia, Pa 


SLIDES (KODACHROME 2 x 2) 


Brooking Tatum, 
Kelseyville, Cal 


(See advertisement on page 44) 
Hirsch & Kaye 
239 Grant Ave., San Francisco 8, Cal 


Kime Kolor Pictures 
1761 Sonoma Dr., Altadena, Cal 
(See advertisement on page 42) 
Klein & Goodman 
18 S. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa 
Munday & Collins 
814 W. 8th St., Los Angeles 14, Cal 
(See advertisement on page 46) 
Shadow Arts Studio 
1036 Chorro St., San Luis Obispo, Cal 
(See advertisement on page 44) 
Society for Visual Education, Ine. 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11. I] 
(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Western Colorfilms 
3734 N.E. Chico St., Portland 13, Ore. 
(See advertisement on page 44) 


SLIDES (Standard 3!/, x 4) 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago 5. Tl 
(See advertisement on page 39) 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa 
(See advertisement on page 6) 
Radio-Mat Slide Co., Ine. 
222 Oakridge Blvd 
Daytona Beach, Fla 
(See advertisement on pave 43) 
Ryan Visual Aids Service 
109 Harrison St., Davenport, la 


STEREOPTICONS and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 


American Optical Co. 
suffalo 11, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 9) 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester 2, N \ 
(See advertisement on page 29) 
Chas. Beseler Company 
243 E. 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y 
(See advertisement on page 10) 
DeVry Corporation 
1111 Armitage Ave Chicago 14, Ill 
(See advertisement on page 4) 
(;eneral Films, Ltd. 
1534 13th Ave., Regina, Sas] 
156 King St., W. Toronto, Ont. 
Hirsch & Kaye 
239 Grant Ave San Francisco 8, Cal 
Keystone View Co, 
Meadville, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 6) 
Society for Visual Education, Ine, 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Il. 
(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Ralke Company 
829 S. Flower St., Los Angeles 14, Cal 
Ryan Visual Aids Service 
109 Harrison St., Davenport, Ia 
Southern Visual Films 
686-9 Shrine Bldg., Memphis 2, Tenn 
(See advertisement on page 42) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Ine. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





